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Thousands Pity You 


If You Don’t Know 


The Sure Relief, Prevention, Cure 
Now Dispensed the World Over by 


rangeine 


Powders. 


**Easy to Carry,’ ‘‘ Easy to Take,’’ ‘‘Never Harms,”’ 
‘Produces Quickly the Desired Effect’’ on 
Colds, Headache, Grippe, Neuralgia, Fatigue, Stomach Upsets and ‘‘Those Every Day Ills 
of Life,” ‘‘Saves time and money from worse than waste,” Increases life’s energy and produc- 
tiveness. Assures ability to meet life’s labors and engagements free from pain and suffering. 





Expressions from Experience. 
Mr. Wm. Hughes, a prominent banker, of Newport, R.I., Mr. C, A. Henderson, Austinburg, O., writes: “I would not 


says: ‘‘I can substantiate all claims you make for Oran eine, be without Orangeine foraday. It is all and more than you 
for I have seen it, do wonderful work in my own family and claim for it.” 


fri 
peeate- ms friends.” Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: ‘‘During the 
Mr, Albert C. Smith, President Suffolk Hospital & Dispen- ast year, myself, and my family, including two little boys, 
sary, 4 Charter St., Boston, Mass., writes: ‘‘Orangeine has fully ave learned the high value of Orangeine. Incipient colds 
proved its reme dial value, and we are glad to say that we never are quickly = 1 headache stopped, physical or mental 
allow our institution to be without this medicine. fatigue corrected 


Test and Information Free 10° Tra) eekpee EREE 


NOTE—Orangeine is now sold h all progressive druggists in ‘0c packages (2 powders); 25c (6 powders); 50c 
(15 powders); “Family Package, 1.00 contains 35 powders—or mailed anywhere by 
The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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makes clean-skinned men and 
women. <A _ luxurious anti- 
septic cleanser—gives the com- 
plexion a ‘‘thoroughbred look” 
—free from unpleasant se- 
cretions—fresh, clear, whole- 


some. Have you tried it? 


For all who care for their ap- 
pearance, it 1s te skin soap. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
prevents freckles and tan. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 1o 
cts. in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 
9 X 12 inches, containing large photographic 
portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, ©. 
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The sun never sets You see them wherever you go 
on the Oldsmobile m.. They go wherever you see them 


All nations pay willing tribute to the Oldsmobile. Its unequalled 
motor equipment; the ease with which the motor is started from the 
seat; the device by which the spark is retarded in starting to a point 
where “back fire” is impossible, all emphasize its superiority, placing it 
in a class by itself. 

Our Light Tonneau Car and Touring Runabout have attracted 
widespread attention by reason of their beauty of external design and 
perfection of mechanical construction. 

Full information about the Oldsmobile line can be obtained from our nearest 
sales agent, or by writing direct. An interesting and beautifully illustrated automo- 
bile story, “Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp. 
Address Dept. S 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650.00 f 

Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, t750.0 00 Olds Motor Works 

Oldsmobile Light Delivery ° Detroit, U. S. A. 
Wage, Soaece j _—_Z 7 Member 

Oldsmobile Light "ho of = 


Tonneau Car, of the Association 


of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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Bicycle Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. l WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, I1l. 
**Columbia”’ *“*Cleveland”’ **Rambler”’ **Monarch”’ 
‘** Tribune ”’ **Crawford”’ **Crescent’”’ ‘* Imperial ”’ 
_ Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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competent automobile 
designers proves the mechani- 
cal construction of The Ford to be 
the best and most practical of any 
type of machine. , 
The Price, $900. with Tonneau; $800.9 as a Run- 
about is $600.00 lower than The Trust asks for any ton- 
Felectb totum eteeMe- We leble)(ome)e) ele oe meslelcoym 
Write for full information and catalogue. 
The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 








HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 









ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and_ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till 1 a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- % 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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EAST BOUND TRAVELERS 


should bear in mind the fact that the Overland Limited is the train of trains 
between San Francisco and Chicago. The equipment is perfect, including 
buffet-library car. It is electric lighted throughout, and carries first-class 
passengers only. Leaves San Francisco at 10:00 a. m. daily via Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific lines, and the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE and 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


The Eastern Express, another good train for the East leaves San Francisco 
at 6:00 p. m. daily, via the same route. In addition to the standard sleepers 
this train carries a tourist sleeping car from San Francisco to Chicago 
daily, and from Los Angeles, Mondays and Saturdays. Berth rate in tour- 
ist car only $7.00 to Chicago. 


For tickets, folders, and reservations, ask any agent of Southern Pacific 
Company, or address, 





C. L. CANFIELD, General Agent, E. K. GARRISON, Traveling Pas. Agent, 
635 Market St. 248 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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In the Cascade Mountains on Northern Pacific Railway 


IF YOU ARE GOING EAST 


Travel via the Northern Pacific Railway and Shasta 
Route, and visit the Yellowstone Park. This can be 
done at slight extra cost. All classes of tickets good for 
stop-over at Park. 


If you are going to visit the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
be sure that your tickets read one way over the Northern 


Pacific Ry. For information, communicate with 


T. K. STATELER, General Agent. Nor. Pac. Ry. 


647 MARKET STREET - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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and other 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


quickly relieved and " cured by the use 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. Sub- Pleasing | to the sight, wi memory 7 ae. 
dues inflammation, and, by ——s This Family Plate, bearing date of 
the membrane of the stomach of ab- 1856, now in possession of a third gen- 


normal secretions, restores it to perfect ’ 
health and effects a cure eration has, so far as memory serves, 








Used and recommended by leading always been cleaned and polished with 
physicians everywhere for the last ten Electro-Silicon (powder). To-day its bril- 
years, liancy equals that of the silversmith’s 

Sold by leading druggists, or sent pre- finish, without scratch or blemish, its 
a on receipt of $1.00. original weight being intact. 

None genuine without my signature on label. The cardinal merit, brilliancy without abrasion, 


has made Electro-Silicon famous around the world. 


At Grocers & Druggists and postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
ELECTRO- SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
for washing and polishing Gold, Silver and Glass- 


. Ines ; 
Dept, Y_59-D Prince St., New York ware, has equal merits. Postpaid, 
FREE —Valaable Bocklet on How to Treat Diseases 


15 CENTS PER CAKE. 
“S1LIcon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Profit and Reserve Fund......ccccccccccecece Sb betKererinnadee 350,000 
CC os cccetacdsensccdbbncdeacscosavcesenss 100,000 






ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
roperty, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
© help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 

stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 

rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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BY J. MAYNE BALTIMORE 


LD Cossaga and his wife, 

Wynoshy, lived on the great 

Columbia River, in Eastern 
Oregon, near the little town of The 
Dalles. 

They both belonged to the once 
famous Klickitat Tribe of Indians. 
Most of the time they lived on a 
Reservation, but spent much of it 
in fishing and gathering _ berries. 
Cossaga was a worthless old vaga- 
bond, who drank “fire water,’ and 
idled about. He would not work, 
if he could help it.- Wynoshy, on 
the contrary, was a hard-working 
squaw. She wove grass mats, did 
bead work, picked berries, and 
caught fish from the river. In fact, 
on her shoulders rested the bur- 
den of making the living. 

She was a gentle, patient, good 
creature, and very industrious. Old 
Cossaga loafed around, drank bad 
whiskey, and lorded it, in true In- 
dian fashion, over poor Wynoshy. 
Worse, he often beat, and other- 
wise abused, his kind and patient 
squaw. 

By constant hard work, Wynoshy 
managed to keep the famished wolf 
from the tee-pee door. When on 
the Reservation, these Indians lived 
in a little hut near the bank of the 
swiftly-flowing Columbia. Often, 
a number of other Indians were 
camped close by. 

But, in all her toils and troubles, 
poor Wynoshy had one comfort— 
one solace. This tended to lighten 
up her dark and dreary life. She 


was the mother of one child—a little 
girl. Wa-Sata was a very bright. 
pretty, cunning pappoose. She was 
about three years old. 

If there was one soft place in 
Cossaga’s heart it was for Wa-sata. 
He often made himself useful by 
taking care of the child when Wyno- 
shy was away at work. But, some- 
how, he could not be trusted even 
for this. Often he wandered cff, 
leaving the child to take care of 
herself. Love of strong drink was 
the ruling passion of his life. 

Once he left Wa-sata alone in 
woods, and a bear came near devour- 





ing her. Another time she was for- 
tunately rescued by some cattle- 
herders from a band of hungry 
wolves. Then, again, he carelessly 


left Wa-sata near a den of rattle- 
snakes, and she came close to being 
bitten. Weynoshy rescued the child 
that time. 

For many miles all around Dallas 
there is little else but sand, rock 
and sage brush. The sand is loose 
and shifting. In a few hours, deep 
hollows will be scooped out here, 
and great hillocks tossed up yonder, 
during a heavy wind storm. Any- 
thing left for a time is liable te 
be buried beneath the sand-tide. 

One sultry day in July, Wynoshy 
gathered several baskets of fresh 
berries. There was nothing to eat 
in the tee-pee, and the faithful 
squaw had to go down to Dalles on 
foot to sell her berries, to buy food. 
It was a long distance, and the road 


























“Wa-sata was a bright, pretty, cunning 


hot and dusty; but go she must. 

Leaving Wa-sata in charge of 
Cossaga, Wynoshy started across 
the burning sand, and through the 
great bunches of sage brush. Old 
Cossaga had been drinking that 
day. His faithful wife cautioned 
the father to stay with their child, 
and under no circumstances to leave 
her a moment alone. This Cossaga 
promised to do. 

But his promises proved worth- 
less. Only a short distance away 
was another tee-pee, where a num- 
ber of Indians were camped. Soon 
after Wynoshy had started away, 
Cossaga heard demoniacal yells and 
shouting at this tee-pee. Instinct- 
ively he knew that those wild 
whoops meant whiskey. 








pappoose.”’ 


Forgetting Wa-sata and his prom- 
ise, the thirsty old buck started on 
a run for the tee-pee. There he 
found several drunken Indians. A 
half-empty flask was lying near by. 
It did not take Cossaga long to get 
very drunk. And what of little Wa- 
sata? 

Soon after Cossaga had deserted 
his post of duty, a strong wind swept 
up, and the treacherous sands be- 
gan dritting about. Wa-sata had 
been strapped to her cradle-board, 
which was placed upright against 
a large rock, in the shade of a huge 
clump of sage brush. So tightly 
was the pappoose strapped that she 
could not move hand or foot. 

Fiercely blew the wild winds; 
higher and higher drifted the yellow 
sands. Finally they reached Wa- 














Sagebrush and Sand. 


sata’s chin. Soon she would be cov- 
ered, and then she must perish. 

All this time old Cossago was far 
away, heedless and heartless, and 
beastly drunk. 

But Wa-sata kept crying aloud at 
the top of her voice, calling vainly 
for help. Around her the winds 
roared and sung, while the tawny 
sands kept drifting higher. Now 
the sands had reached her mouth, 
and it was filled. She blew it away 
and still shouted and called for help. 
Again and again the sand filled the 
child’s mouth, and she was slowly 
smothering. 

Help came suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. Near where Wa-sata was 
left, the broad highway ran. Just 
then a rancher passed with his team 


in anticipation of a meal. 
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on his way from town. Despite 
the roaring of the winds he plainly 
heard the frantic cries of the smoth- 
ering pappoose. Half-famished 
wolves also did, for they had come 
prowling around licking their lips 
Seeing 
the rancher, the wolves ran away. 

Then the man began to search. 
Soon he found Wa-sata, but she was 
almost buried in the sands. He 
was not a moment too soon, for the 
sands were level with her head. 

Seeing no Indian in sight, the 
rancher shouted repeatedly, but no 
answer came in response. Nothing 
was heard but the lonely wailing 
of the winds. Then he placed Wa- 
sata in his wagon and drove on to 
his home some miles beyond. 

















‘“‘Wynoshy was a gentle, patient, good creature and very induStrious.” 
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Long after that, poor Wynoshy 
returned, tired, hot and foot-weary. 
She hastened to the spot where she 
had left the child, as near as she 
could locate it. She looked anxious- 
ly around. No Wa-sata. No Cos- 
saga. Nothing, but great hollows 
and drifts of yellow, cruel sands. 

True to her Indian nature, Wyno- 
shy broke out into loud lamenta- 
tions—wringing her hands, pulling 
her long hair and frantically beat- 
ing her dark bosom. Then the 
squaw, wild with terror, fled to the 
tee-pee, hoping to find Wa-sata 
there. But she found old Cossaga 
and four Indians helplessly drunk. 
There was no Wa-sata. 

Vainly she endeavored to rouse 
the Indians from their stupor. Mean- 
time other Indian women had re- 
turned from the berry picking. To 
them poor Wynoshy communicated 
her loss and woe—the death of lit- 
tle Wa-sata. 

One of the peculiar traits of the 
Indian is to make the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of grief over 
their dead. All night long the In- 
dian women filled the air with yells, 
groans and bitter lamentations. 

Like lost spirits, the squaws flit- 
ted about in shadowy ways, beating 
their dusky ‘breasts, pulling their 
wildly disheveled hair, and wring- 
ing their hands. 

In her great grief it was only nat- 
ural that Wynoshy should think of 
the Great Spirit. She had been 
taught the Lord’s Prayer by some 
of the early missionaries who had 
been pioneers of the Cross. In fact, 
she had been baptized ; but for years 
had not attended any religious ser- 
vices. All her religious knowledge 
was the Lord’s Prayer in the Indian 
language. 

All during that long, dark night; 
all during that long, fruitless search 
for Wa-sata, Wynoshy kept repeat- 
ing that prayer. Often in her wild 
despair she cast herself on the sands, 
wept bitterly and gave forth her 
heart in deep supplication. Then 
she would call aloud for Wa-sata 
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to come to her. But the cruel winds 
only mocked her grief and despair. 

Meantime, all the other women 
walked around singing a sort of 
dirge, waved their hands aloft, and 
wailed to the night winds. 

But no Wa-sata could be found. 

During the night the winds fell, 
and when morning dawned, all was 
tranquil. By daylight, the five 
drunken Indians were sober enough 
to comprehend what had occurred. 
Old Cossaga was so stricken with 
grief and shame over his part in the 
tragedy that he fell to the ground 
like one dead, and could only moan 
and beat the ground with his 
clenched fists. 

During the long, sweltering July 
day the fruitless search went on for 
the lost pappoose. Finally all gave 
up the search and mourned. Wa-sata 
as dead. 

Then it was that old Cossaga, 
overwhelmed with remorse, leaped 
into the Columbia river and 
drowned himself. His body was re- 
covered and buried with the most 
extravagant expressions of sorrow. 

Poor Wynoshy was now indeed 
left all alone—now she mourned for 
two. But it was not long. 

Our kind-hearted rancher soon 
discovered to whom little Wa-sata 
belonged. Meantime his good wife 
had taken care of the pappoose. 
They heard of the great grief of the 
mother and of the death of Cossaga. 

One bright morning the. rancher 
and his wife drove down to Dalles. 
Then they sought out the sorrow- 
stricken mother, and handed over 
into her keeping the lost, but re- 
stored pappoose. Wild, indeed, was 
the joy of Wynoshy when she again 
pressed, in maternal rapture, her 
child to her dark bosom. 

This thrilling incident in the life 
of Wa-sata happened years ago. 
Both mother and daughter are still 
living, and are quite prosperous. 
There is no worthless, lazy Cos- 
saga now to squander their hard- 
earned money. Mother and daugh- 
ter earn a comfortable living by the 



































“Cossaga loafed around, drank bad whiskey and lorded it over 


joint labor of their dextrous fingers. 

Years of hard toil and sorrow 
have left deep traces on Wynoshy. 
Wrinkles and furrows mark her 
dark, careworn face, and her form is 
bent. But Wa-sata is a good, duti- 
ful girl, and kind to her aged mother. 
She is now a tall young woman, 


poor Wynoshy.”’ 


and very pretty—with long, black 
tresses, dark, flashing eyes, and a 
step nimble and noiseless as a fawn. 

Very often Wynoshy tells Wa- 
sata of her narrow escape from a 
dreadful death in the wild, whirling 
sands—and the girl never grows 
weary of the story. 
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O holiday in Columbia’s cal- 
endar appeals more deeply to 
the hearts of her people than 

that in which we lay upon the 
graves of her dead heroes our ever- 
green tokens of gratitude and loving 
remembrance. Yet they who recol- 
lect the passionate spirit of its first 
observance cannot fail to see, par- 
ticularly in the West, the change 
that, more and more as Time 
widens the gulf between the Then 
and Now, characterizes the day. 
Every orator in village or town, it 
is true, makes prominent the debt 
we owe to those immortals who 
gave their blood to cement our coun- 
try into one indestructible whole; 
and if there be any in our burial 
places who wore the uniform, we 
place an offering above their silent 
hearts in acknowledgment of a 
never-ending indebtedness. After 
that we turn away to drop rosemary 
upon the dust of those whom we 
have loved and lost awhile, those 
who wore no uniform save such as 





the brave and true and patient wear. 
We might, very appropriately, 
call it All Soldiers’ Day, so widely 
co we interpret it and recognize its 
solemnity as, like the _ tributary 
kings of old, we humbly bring our 
handful of flowers and bend the 
knee to Death, the over-lord of 
earth, murmuring the while: 


“Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed, 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate.” 

But no thought like that occurred 
to the founders of Memorial Day. 
And now that the time has come 
when they who gather immortelles 
for the citizen soldiers are as indif- 
ferent as the sleepers themselves 
whether they wore the blue or the 
gray, it is curious to see how close- 
ly fit the parts of the world’s drama. 

In the first years after the war, 
Southern wives and _ mothers, 
broken-hearted and despoiled, were 
wont to gather the flowers that Na- 











The Presidio Barracks and Cemetery, San Francisco. 














Sheridan’s Tomb and Temple of Fame. 


ture strewed over the desolate fields 
and to scatter them alike over their 
own beloved dead and the foes who 
slept as silently beside them. There 
was no pride or magnanimity in the 
deed, simply a grief so profound 
that it struck deep below all other 
forms of thought, and touched the 
sorrow that lies at the heart of the 
world. The effect produced through- 
out the North by a report of this was 
electrical. No hearth there but had 
its vacant chair, and many and 
many a home was ruined as irre- 
parably as if swept by an invading 
army. This act was a bridge over 
the almost bottomless chasm of ha- 
tred and resentment, and the Army 
of the Republic hastened to embody 
its beautiful and touching sentiment 
in the nation’s archives in such a 
way that it should be held in last- 
ing remembrance. 

To get quite the spirit of this be- 
ginning, one ought to stand in some 
of our great national cemeteries 
and look at the long lines of gleam- 
ing headstones stretching away in 





every direction that mark a little 
of the cost in broken homes and 


lives of the Nation’s life. And this 
careful interment of the brave men 
who cheerfully gave themselves for 
her was the least, in many cases the 
most, the country could do to show 
her gratitude. 

There are eighty-three of these 
melancholy graveyards where the 
Union dead were buried. If you 
would know their names, follow the 
march of those vast opposing armies 
of North and South, remembering 
that when they met it was Anglo- 
Saxon against Anglo-Saxon. Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, Five Points, Lookout 
Mountain, it made little difference 
who won, the result was ever the 
same—thousands upon thousands 
of dead and dying, equaling a score 
of times, and twice, at least, out- 
numbering two to one Mt. Pelee’s 
victims. One may well stand aghast 
at the thought of such carnage and 
wonder how it was possible to in- 
ter and name those fallen multi- 
tudes. It never would, never could, 
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have been done but for two things: 
the demand for decent and separate 
sepulture by the people who gave 
their sons, and the exceeding care 
with which each battle-field was 
gone over and every kind of identi- 
fication noted. The horror of being 
forgotten, or occupying a nameless 
grave, was a part of what each sol- 
dier carried into battle with him, 
and the devices and compacts made 
with comrades to escape being num- 
bered with the “Unknown,” were 
sometimes very curious, always very 
pathetic. 

In the first year cf the war all 


Monthly. 


Lincoln—who does not remember 
those burning words that critics 
have called the finest piece of ora- 
tory in the language? “The brave 
men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it (the 
field) far above our power to add 
or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to the cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devo- 
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hospitals received orders to keep 
accurate and permanent records of 
all deceased soldiers. But it was 
not until ’63, after the terrible battle 
of Gettysburg, where fifty-four thou- 
sand Confederate and Union men 
were left upon the field, that the 
first of the National cemeteries was 
made. Pennsylvania then  pur- 
chased seventeen and a half acres, 
which was a considerable part of 
the battlefield, and this was solemn- 
ly dedicated, Edward Everett mak- 
ing the formal speech. Nearly all 
the members of the Cabinet were 
present, and of course President 


tion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
An imposing monument, record- 
ing details and bearing testimony to 
the courage of the _ slumberers 
around it, stands in the center of 
the field. In separate plats, radi- 
ating from it, the sons of different 
States were gathered together, each 
State caring for its own. But this 
arrangement savored too much of 














the division in the Union that the 
Northern army was seeking, at such 
a frightful cost, to abolish, and so, 
after many impassioned discussions, 
it was determined that, since the 
end sought in this unnatural civic 
contest was the indissoluble weld- 
ing of all its parts, so the sorrow, 


the loss, the gain involved, and 
the privilege of caring for the 
graves of her defenders belonged 


without discrimination to the whole 
country. 

Next to Arlington, the Gettys- 
burg Cemetery is the largest and 
Every one of them, 


best known. 


Where Heroes Sleep. 
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an anomaly that any State should 
be able to boast: Come into my bor- 
ders if you would see the tombs of 
Grant or Lincoln. But above all 
others, because this beautiful place 
was his home, should Robert E. 
Lee lie here among his sleeping 
guests in token that we are sons 
now of one commonwealth, and 
that the greatest pride and the fin- 
est loyalty consists in being Ameri- 
cans. Moreover, there never was a 
better, braver soldier than he; a 
Lieutenant in the United States 
army when the war broke out, and 
devoted to his profession, the strug- 
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from the Potomac to the Missis- 
sippi, is carefully and _ lovingly 
tended (as far as possible by mem- 
bers of the G. A. R.), but nearly all 
the most eminent of our soldier- 
dead lie at Arlington. No doubt 
this cemetery owes its pre-eminence 
to the fact of its being so near to 
the Capitol, yet its historic interest, 
linked as it is with revered Wash- 
ington, is hardly a secondary one 
to the visitor, so that it seems 


doubly hallowed, doubly national. 
And eminently fitting it would be 
if all the nation’s great heroes kept 
It is 


their last long bivouac here. 


gle between love for country and 
State was a hard one for Lee. The 
magic that lay in the name Vir- 
ginia won him, and he lay down his 
sword—if he could not fight for the 
Union, at least he would not fight 


against it. But he had not reck- 
oned in this resolve with the 
power of States’ Rights nor the 


many courageous, honorable men 
who saw their duty from that stand- 
point. He was a son of the South, 
and he owed her fealty. When 
Sumter fell he left Arlington, never 
to return. 


The estate, comprising several 
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hundred acres, had been bought by 
George Washington for his adopted 
son, Mr. Custis, whose daughter 
married General Lee. The fine old 
mansion, and the magnificent 
grounds lying on the low Virginian 
hills just opposite the Capitol 
across the Potomac, were the pride 
of the Custis-Lee family, as it was 
of the whole country-side. But this 
position so delightful in peace was 
a misfortune in war, for since Wash- 
ington was the objective of the Con- 
federated forces, Arlington was an 
incomparable strategic point for its 
protection, and must be occupied 
by an army; so, hardly had the great 
gates closed behind the Lee family 
than’ they opened again to admit 
those patriots who at the first call 
of their country hurried to her de- 
fense. Crushed were the lovely 
flowers, ruined the smiling green- 
sward beneath the “iron heel of 
war.” The stately mansion that for 
nearly a century had been the home 
of wit and beauty and wealth, be- 
came a barrack! Strange irony of 
Fate. Who knows to what end he 
builds? Would they who planted 


these noble trees have stayed their 
hands could they have foreseen sol- 
diers, enemies of their house, lying 
beneath them with their 


hideous 








but 
thanking God for so much of com- 
fort as the shade gave them? 
The war was nearly over before 
any thought of Arlington as a na- 
tional cemetery was entertained. It 


wounds and mortal sickness, 


came about in this way: General 
Meigs, the Quartermaster, upon 
whom devolved the duty of caring 
for the wounded and dead, had been 
a life-long friend of Lee. One af- 
ternoon he and President Lincoln 
had driven over the long bridge 
from Washington, and while the 
President visited the tents of the 
sick soldiers, General Meigs stood 
on the steps of the house, apparently 
looking at the panorama _be- 
fore him. But his eyes took no 
heed of river or mountain; he was 
trying to solve a problem that might 
well have puzzled even a stronger 
man than he—what was to be done 
with those men, who, having given 
all that they could to their country, 
asked only sepulture in return? Al- 
ready the hospitals in and around 
the Capitol were full, and the last 
bit of ground had been used in all 
the adjoining cemeteries, yet there 
was no hope that the fell Reaper 
would lay aside his fearful sickle. 
Far out across the low line of hazy 
hills the two greatest men of that 
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bloody contest, Grant and Lee, had 
met at last in the battle of the 
Wilderness. Only too well Gen- 
eral Meigs knew the meaning of the 
sullen thunder, the incessant light- 
ning flashes. Too well he knew 
what the harvest of that week’s 
work would be, and anger against 
his old friend filled his heart. “No 
matter what the issue of the war, 
Lee shall never, never return to Ar- 
lington,” he exclaimed when Lin- 
coln joined him. Hardly had _ he 
spoken, than the Captain of a squad 
of soldiers bearing stretchers ap- 
proached him, saluting, pointed to 
the silent forms, and asked where 
he should place them. Quick as 
thought the Quartermaster mo- 
tioned to the terrace below him, and 
said: “There; bury them there, and 
hereafter see that all who die at 
Arlington are buried here.” Curi- 


ously enough, with a meaning these 
forty years have revealed to us, the 
first body over which the brief but 
touching service was read was that 
of a Confederate prisoner who had 
died of his wounds in this loved 
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home of his idolized General. 

Some years later these first inter- 
ments were removed and _ placed 
down in the grounds with thousands 
more of the rank and file, while the 
vicinity immediately about the 
house was reserved for the commis- 
sioned officers. General Sheridan 
lies directly in front of the main 
entrance, and by his side is Admiral 
Porter ; ranging to right and left and 
below them sleep a host of heroes 
whose names and deeds will be ex- 
tolled by their country as long as 
valor is revered. Only in this sec- 
tion of the burial-ground is any de- 
viation permitted from the pre- 
scribed form of monument, the 
wooden slabs that first marked the 
soldier’s graves, bearing name, date, 
and regiment having long since 
given place to simple but substan- 
tial marble ones of the Govern- 
ment’s choosing. 

It is conceded that General Sheri- 
dan’s is the most beautiful monu- 
ment in the cemetery; it is of mas- 
sive granite, exquisitely polished, 
with a wonderfully fine bronze flag 
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lying against its face, and draped 
about the medallion head of the 
hero who lies beneath. Everywhere 
en the terrace relatives and States 
have paid their mead of love and 
honor to the brave men who slum- 
ber there, but all their monuments 
do not contain so much of pathos, 
nor of interest, as does a great ob- 
long granite sarcophagus, resting 
upon rugged hewn stones, and bear- 
ing in part this inscription: 
“Their names and deaths are re- 
corded in the archives of their coun- 
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gether, boxed separately as far as 
possible, and placed in this enduring 
monument. How many a father has 
stood before it, and wondered if the 
hope of his declining years, the son 
who so gaily bade adieu to home 
and friends, lay there. The papers 
briefly announced him “missing,” 
even before his last cheery letter 
on the eve of battle was read, and 
all the frenzied searching never re- 
vealed one iota more. 

Very near this sarcophagus is a 
beautiful structure called the Tem- 
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try, and its grateful citizens honor 
them as of their noble army of mar- 
tyrs. May they rest in peace.” 

It is the tomb of twenty-one hun- 
dred and eleven “Unknown” dead, 
whose bones were gathered from 
the battle-fields within a radius of 
forty miles of Washington. There 


were no means of identification— 
a skull here, an arm there, some- 
times a whole skeleton in a thicket 
where a poor wounded “boy” had 
crept out of the melee, or dragged 
himself from the scorching sun to 
die alone. 


All were gathered to- 











ple of Fame. The marble pillars 
that uphold the dome are inscribed 
with deathless names, and in the 
cornice are four—greatest of the 
great, Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Farragut. A little farther along, on 
the same terrace, stands a sort of ar- 
bor, its latticed, vine-covered roof 
supported by a number of stone pil- 
lars, and forming a cover for a plat- 
form of masonry upon which is a 
reading desk of white marble. The 
opening is toward an amphitheatre 
in which perhaps two thousand peo- 
ple can be seated. Here Memorial 























Day exercises are held. Naturally, 
this is “the” day of the year, and 
every effort is made to keep up the 
high character of the addresses de- 
livered each anniversary. The 
country is scoured for famous ora- 
tors, and many are the masterpieces 
of pathos and eloquence that have 
moved the great audience to tears. 
One cannot keep them back in 
even reading Mr. Ingersoll’s, where 
it hangs framed by several others in 


Where Heroes Sleep. 
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the long, south room of the man- 
sion that is open to visitors. The 
whole weight of those four awful 
years, the sighs and groans, the an- 
guish of spirit and torture of body, 
the desolation, the horror of the un- 
natural strife, all come upon one 
ir a perfect flood, and he is glad tu 
escape from a place, beautiful as 
only Arlington can be, where even 
the winds as they rustle the tree- 
tops whisper—Death. 
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REINCARNATION 





BY C. F. MONTGOMERY 


The sands of time fall fast, and man aghast presumes 
His day will close when grains of life descend 
Unto the lower vault; unthinking he 
Was in reverse before, 
And mayhap turn 


Again. 
In vain? 


Within the urn 
Eternal, there is store 
Beyond a man’s capacity 


To judge. 


He dies; returns; old forces blend, 
And once again the miracle of life resumes. 











THE BECTHEL MANSION MURDER 
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HE clipping from the “San 
Francisco Press” fell from 
the hands of Neal Dawson, 

who twirled his fingers and gazed 
unseeingly at a photograph on his 
desk. Chief of Police Proctor had 
handed Dawson the piece detailing 
him on the case. 

The sun shone through a grated 
window and its light slanted across 
the young detective’s face. His fea- 
tures were an index to his character, 
one in which stern justice merged 
with honesty of purpose; a kindly 
thought for the fallen ones with 
whom he came in contact. A tena- 
cious determination enlightened 
with a keen intellect stood forth like 
an open book on the shrewd and 
thoughtful face. 

Dawson was a thinker. He 
weighed and analyzed, he could con- 
nect minor details with facts of im- 
portance and above all he was an 
adept in the art of deduction. His 
calling demanded quick action, 
nerves of steel and a courageous 
heart. Experience with men and 
their ways had taught him to read 
a character in a glance, to see 
through the foibles, the deceit and 
treachery of the criminal. 

Beneath the surface of gentility 
he saw the motive that prompted 
crime, behind the robe of scarlet he 
perceived the hidden dagger, he de- 
tected from apparently innocent lips 
the words that would condemn the 
speaker. Dawson was a man who 
was feared and respected. 

Without turning his head Neal 
spoke,” Come in Mac, I was just 
thinking of you. 

“How the dickens did you know 
that it was me,” MacManus replied, 
“I suppose that you knew at one 
minute to twelve I* would—,” 





“Nonsense. There is only one 
story that would get a newspaper 
man out at this early hour, and there 
is only one newspaper man that has 
the enterprise—I mean audacity— 
to disturb me and that is Foster 
MacManus,” said Dawson handing 
MacManus a cigar. 

“IT only just heard about the Lag- 
unitas case and wanted to get in a 
little early work on it, Neal,” and 
MacManus drew up a chair.” What 
has been done? Have you asked 
the daughters and this man Rod- 
riguez to call?’ These questions 
all came in a breath. 

“Yes and they are expected here 
every minute. I have seen Rod- 
riguez; in fact, he just left to get the 
young ladies. He seems to be very 
much distressed over the affair and 
is ready to augment the reward he 
has offered.” 

A knock on the door and two 


young ladies entered the room, 
closely followed by an athletic look- 
ing man. 


“Mr. Dawson, I have brought the 
ladies as you requested,” Rodriguez 
said, introducing the missing man’s 
daughters. “I fear that our confer- 
ence will throw but little light on 
the subject as we know nothing fur- 
ther than the story related in the 
papers. ” 

Dawson asked the customary 
questions which were readily an- 
swered. Meanwhile MacManus was 
busy making note of the three visi- 


tors. “Well, what do you think, 
Neal?” Mac asked as the door 
closed. 

“Likely to prove an_ interesting 


case,” was Dawson’s laconic reply, 
and beyond that he would not com- 
mit himself. 

That afternoon Dawson and the 
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reporter were seen leaving the City 
Prison together, and when the for- 
mer returned several hours later he 
was surprised to find Rodriguez 
awaiting him. 

“Ah, Mr. Dawson, I wanted a few 
minutes with you alone. I have 
something to say that I did not feel 
at liberty to state when we were 
here a few hours ago. You are 
aware that I am the prospective son- 
in-law of Lagunitas, and as such it 
behooves me to leave no stone un- 
turned to aid you in finding the 
missing man. You are also conver- 
sant with the fact that the estate 
of Lagunitas is a rich one, and con- 
sequently it would be an object for 
any one to get it in such shape that 
it could be realized upon. Do you 
catch my point?” 

“No, not clearly.” 


“In plain words, then, this could 
be done in only one way. To marry 
ene of the girls, which would open 





3 way for the acquiring of the 
wealth i 
“And this has to do with the 


case?” 


“It creates the motive, Mr. Daw- 
son, for a crime. Miss Juanita has 
been receiving the attentions of a 
young man by the name of Frank 
Morgan. He is a cigar clerk in the 
employ of a firm on Kearny street. 
His suit met with strong objection 
on the part of the old gentleman; 
in fact, | am told that the twe men 
had a serious quarrel three nights 
«go, and Mr. Lagunitas bade him 
never to return to the house.” 


“And what would you infer from 
this.” 

“That I leave to you, Mr. Dawson. 
I have merely stated the facts and 
you must draw your own conclu- 
sions. I would not wish to accuse 
any one without something more 
substantial than a faint surmise, but 
] deem it only proper that I render 
you all the service in my power.” 

“Quite right.” 

Dawson and MacManus dined to- 
gether that evening at Tortoni’s, on 
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Broadway street, just above Mont- 
gomery avenue. 

“Morgan! Impossible!” exclaimed 
MacManus, after the detective had 
related the foregoing conversation. 
“Frank and I were classmates, and 
a better fellow never lived. He is 
a peculiar chap, in some things er- 
tatic, but believe me a man_ that 
would never sully his good name 
with a crime.” 

“Morgan is under surveillance 
now, merely as a_ precautionary 
measure,’ Dawson said. “For a day 
or so nothing can be done; so Ict us 
go to the Orpheum to-night.” 

“Orpheum! and a $10,000 reward 
staring you in the face!” MacManus 
gasped. “You are worse to under- 
stand than a Dutch riddle.” 

But no argument would change 
the determined detective, so, to the 
theatre they went. Once there Mac- 
Manus recalled the fact that it was 
Monday night and a thought flashed 
through his mind. Morgan was in 
the habit of reserving seats at the 
vaudeville house every Monday. He 
would call Frank over and introduce 
him to Dawson. 

“You seem to be anxious about 
some one in that tenth row, Mac- 
Manus. I should say some one that 
is not there!” Dawson said quietly. 

“You divine my thoughts as you 
would read a book. It is true I was 
looking for a friend, but he is not 
there. I expected to see Morgan; 
he has those two front seats every 
Monday.” MacManus’ voice was 
lowered. “You don’t think that his 
absence has anything to do with the 
mystery ?” 

“We shall hope not.” 

The matter was dropped with 
Dawson’s reply. Both men were 
thinking, and thinking hard. When 
the curtain rang down the two 
friends separated. 

MacManus stepped into a near- 
by cafe, and tried to get Morgan 
over the ’phone. Premonitions of 
evil beset the newspaper man’s mind. 
He could not disentangle his friend 
from the bit of circumstantial evi- 
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dence that had gathered around the 
unfortunate young chap. When the 
reporter entered Dawson’s office the 
next morning he was greeted with 
news that nearly staggered him. 

“Mac., the body of Lagunitas has 
Leen discovered in the old Becthel 
mansion on Pacific avenue. The 
mystery grows deeper every hour.” 

“The Becthel mansion!” Mac ex- 
claimed. “Why, we had a sensation 
there about five years ago at the time 
Becthel was murdered. That prop- 
erty belongs to Rodriguez, who is a 
step-son of Becthel. Neal,” he said 
with a pause, “I think I see through 
this thing now. I will wager that 
the Spaniard is at the bottom of it 
all!” 

“Inexperience, Mac.,” Dawson 
said in a quizzical manner, “prompts 
you to jump at conclusions. I think 
that the man we have in custody can 
enlighten us on the matter.” 

“Then you have arrested Rodri- 
guez?” 

“No,” Dawson replied slowly, “we 
have locked up Frank Morgan.” 

“Morgan!” gasped MacManus as 
if stunned; “for heaven’s sake, Neal, 
there is some terrible mistake here. 
Everything points to Rodriguez.” 

“What would be his motive?” 
Dawson asked. “He is rich, an ac- 
cepted suitor, and an_ interested 
party in seeing the culprit punished. 
On the other hand, Morgan is a 
clerk, infatuated with one of the 
girls, and a man in love might use 
a desperate means to gain an end. 
These are things to be considered, 
Mac.” 

“I understand, Neal, but this is 
all conjecture, and it is an outrage 
to incarcerate a man on such unsub- 
stantiated reasoning. It is most un- 
like you to base a conclusion on such 
a flimsy theory.” 

“Nor did I,” responded Dawson. 
“Read this,” handing MacManus the 
report of the arresting officer, which 
read: 

“Headquarters Police Department. 
San Francisco, Nov. 11, 1903. 
Detective Neal Dawson— 


Sir: Pursuant to your instructions 
I submit the following report in 
the matter of Jose Lagunitas. On 
Monday afternoon, Officer Thomp- 
son and myself called at the office 
of Frank Morgan. We were told 
that he would not return for the day, 
as he was home ill. On going to his 
residence we found that he had not 
been there since Saturday evening. 
About 5 p. m. we picked up the trail 
at Turk and Eddy streets just as he 
was leaving Clawson’s pool rooms. 
I kept him in sight whilst Thompson 
made inquiries at the poolrooms. He 
stopped in a telegraph office and 
then jumped in a closed hack which 
was waiting. After making a long 
detour the carriage drew up at the 
corner of Pacific and Broderick 
streets and Morgan alighted. Glan- 
cing around to see that he was not 
being followed he walked rapidly 
until he approached the _ Becthel 
mansion and entered the yard. I 
entered the house by a rear window, 
and creeping along the hallway, 
found a door open, and in the dim 
light I could see the body of a man 
lying on the floor. Just then the 
gate closed, and I made a hasty exit 
and found Morgan leaving the prem- 
ises. I accosted him, and upon refus- 
ing to give an explanation of his 
presence there I placed him under 
arrest. After handcuffing him, we 
went back to the house and we were 
admitted by the watchman, who is 
an old man and very lame. We went 
into the room, and the watchman 
stood on guard near the mantle- 
piece. I sealed the apartment with 
a silk thread. As we were leaving 
the premises I picked up _ the en- 
closed pocketbook which had been 
thrown in the grass. Across the flap 
of the purse was printed in gold 
letters, ‘Jose Lagunitas.’ 


Respectfully, 
EDWIN STAFFORD, Corporal of 
Police.” 
“and here is another one from 


Thompson: 
“Sir—I find that a man by the 
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name of Frank Morgan visited Claw- 
son’s poolrooms and made a wager 
of $1,000 this afternoon. 
Respectfully, 
HOWARD THOMPSON.” 


MacManus read the reports care- 
fully and then handed them back. 

“Well?” asked Neal. 

“Looks bad. But Morgan is not 
guilty. I feel it with a conviction 
that cannot err.” 

“It is the conviction born of 
friendship, and it is prone to be 
prejudiced. I just rang for Rodri- 
guez to meet us at the house, and 
we'll take a run up to the prison to 
see Morgan before we go out.” 

Morgan declined to be interviewed 
but asked to be excused from seeing 
either of them. 

When Dawson and the reporter 
arrived at the mansion they found 
a stranger seated on the front steps. 
A few minutes later Rodriguez ar- 
tived. 

“Gentlemen, you will wait for me 
here a few minutes,’ Dawson said, 
motioning for the stranger to fol- 
low him. 

The silk thread had not been 
broken. Dawson made a quick men- 
tal note of the room and its contents 
and the stranger made his exit by 
a rear door. The others of the 
party soon joined the detective. 

“T would trouble you, Mr. Rodri- 
guez, to stand there at the mantle 
and hold one of these candles, and if 
you, MacManus, will give me a hand 
we will lift the body to the couch.” 

As they did so, Dawson noticed 
a card lying on the floor beneath 
the body. It bore the name and ad- 
dress of Frank Morgan. Unobserved, 
he slipped the pasteboard in his 
pocket and glanced at MacManus 
in time to see the latter start. He 
was stooping over the body of the 
dead man and had made some dis- 
covery. 

“What do you think of the case, 
Mr. Dawson?” Rodriguez asked. 

“T am not decided yet,” the detec- 
tive replied, eyeing an abrazure in 
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the wall just over the mantle-piece. 

“What was your idea in leaving 
me alone with the Spaniard?” Mac. 
Manus asked when they were alone 
in Dawson’s office. 

“I wanted to give you an oppor- 
tunity to study the man.” 

“As I thought, and I tell you 
frankly, Neal, that chap is sincere. 
Until to-day, I suspected that he 
was responsible for this mystery, 
but I am as convinced now that he 
is absolutely innocent. Did you 
find any clew in the house?” 

“Yes, and a damaging one, too. 
Look at this,” and Dawson handed 
the reporter a card. 

“My God! Morgan’s business card. 
What on earth does it mean?” 

“First, what did you find by exam- 
ining the eyes of the dead man?” | 

“A point that adds to the mystery, 
inasmuch as Rodriguez told me 
that there was no gas in the house. 
it is a fact that Lagunitas was killed 
by inhaling the deadly fumes of car- 
bon monoxide. A pinkish coloring 
around the eyelids exposed the 
means of death. It looks very bad 
for Frank; don’t you think so, 
Neal?” 

“Decidedly. It is more than likely 
that he will be held over to answer 
for the crime of murder.” 

MacManus dined alone that night. 
His heart was heavy for his friend. 
Suddenly a thought flashed through 
his mind. To think was to act, and 
he hurriedly left the restaurant. 

The evening was heavily laden 
with a pall of mist, the fog horns 
and warning bells re-echoed omin- 
ously through the haze-hung atmos- 
phere. 

A close observer in the vicinity of 
the Becthel mansion would have no- 
ticed a roughly-attired figure bound 
lightly over the grass, pry open a 
window and cautiously enter. 

It crept through the dark passages 
with the stealth of a cat. Every 
few feet the figure would pause and 
listen, but no sound save the heavy 
thumping of his heart broke the 
deathly silence. Edging nearer and 
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nearer to the watchman’s door, the 
figure drew close to the floor and 
enfolded itself in a massive portierre. 

It was MacManus, who was bent 
on doing a little detective work on 
his own account. 

“Bah!” he muttered under his 
breath. “My theories are nothing 
but child’s prattle. My only chance 
to save Morgan’s life was to 
prove 

MacManus bent his ear to the 
wall and listened. Every nerve was 
on edge, every ounce of blood in his 
body seemed aflame. He could 
faintly distinguish footsteps. 

Crouching closer to the floor, he 
folded the heavy curtain about him 
and clutched the butt of his revolver 
with grim determination. 

As he clicked the hammer of his 
gun the footsteps ceased. Evil fore- 
bodings were enhanced by the 
ghastly silence and terrible dark- 
ness. Suddenly a blinding flash of 
light burst from the other side of the 
hall. MacManus raised his gun and 
was about to fire. 

“Hold on there. I have heard that 
you are a pretty good shot, but you 
need not prove it.” 

“The devil!” 

“No; it’s only me, bent on ferret- 
ing out a devil’s work.” 

Dawson stepped from his place 
of concealment. “Come, Mac.; noth- 
ing more can be done here. I have 
secured the evidence that I desired, 
and have forged the connecting link 
about the man who committed the 
crime. .I have an appointment with 
Rodriguez at 11 o’clock, and want 
you to be there. No doubt he will 
be gratified with the result of to- 
night’s work.” 

An hour afterward and Mac- 
Manus was seated beside Morgan 
in the latter’s cell. 

“Come, Mac., old man, don’t 
worry about me,” Morgan said; 
“there must be some mistake in all 
this. I am innocent; let the mem- 
ory of our schoolboy days stand 
sponsor for me at this hour, and if 
I am convicted I will have nothing 





to say; in fact, I cannot say any- 
thing.” 

“For God’s sake, man, do you real- 
ize that you are charged with mur- 
der, and that the evidence is strong 
enough to convince any jury?” 

The two men parted, and as Mac- 
Manus was standing at the foot of 
the elevator he met Rodriguez. 

“Mr. MacManus,” began the lat- 
ter, “I understand that you and Mr. 
Morgan have been friends. I sin- 
cerely trust that any feeling of sym- 
pathy you bear towards the accused 
will in no wise influence you to do 
or say anything that might make 
the investigation less rigorous.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Rodriguez. 
What is the matter with your 
hand?” 

“Merely a slight burn, but I feared 
the night air might aggravate it.” 
As the huge clock in the tower 
struck eleven, Rodriguez and the re- 
porter entered the detective’s office. 
MacManus lit a cigar and threw 
himself into a large chair there to 
await developments. 

“Gentlemen,” Dawson slowly be- 
gan, “the chances are that before we 
get through with our meeting to- 
night we will arrive at a solution of 
the mysterious disappearance and 
death of Jose Lagunitas. We no 
doubt will even listen to a confes- 
sion from the guilty man. Mac., 
touch that button and send for Mor- 
gan.” 

A few minutes later the manacled 
and accused man shuffled into the 
room. 

“Mr. Morgan,” the detective be- 
gan, “I have enough evidence to 
hang the murderer of Jose Laguni- 
tas, but for the sake of leaving noth- 
ing in doubt, I deemed it wise to 
have you make a few explanations. 
Denial will avail you nothing, as 
everything is known. My _ advice 
would be to tell a straightforward 
story. What have you to say?” 

“Nothing!” 

“You are maintaining a damning 
silence my friend; think a moment 
and follow my suggestion.” 

















“Mr. Dawson, I was not aware 
that the police could constitute it- 
self tribunal and judge. This farci- 
cal attempt to induce me to vindi- 
cate myself of a charge of which I 
am innocent, is an indecent over- 
stepping of your authority. Permit 
me to retire to my cell.” 

An anxious look spread over the 
features of MacManus. Rodriguez 
smilingly petted his injured hand. 

“Mr. Morgan,” Dawson ex- 
claimed, rising from his chair, “you 
will regret that Fe 

Just then something crashed to 
the floor and the office was plunged 
in total darkness. A slight noise 
as ‘if a chair had overturned and 
Rodriguez shouted: 

“Here! Let go of me! Help, Mr. 
Dawson, help me!” 

The lights came back as suddenly 
as they had disappeared. Morgan 
and MacManus gaped in surprise at 
the strange sight that met their 
eyes. Rodriguez was shackled to 
his chair, and both hands were se- 
curely clasped in a pair of steel 
handcuffs. Dawson _ stood near, 
holding a shining revolver to the 
Spaniard’s head, while with his 
other hand he clutched the bandaged 
wrist of the handcuffed man. 

“What is the meaning of this 
outrage?” the Spaniard exclaimed. 

““Mac., call the officers,” Dawson 
replied, coolly ignoring the other’s 
demand. When the patrolmen en- 
tered, the detective spoke in his 
usual nonchalant manner. 

“Remove the bracelets from that 
man,” pointing to Morgan, “and 
then take off this bandage. Our 
friend here has a bad hand, but it 
is not as dangerous as the revolver 
he has concealed beneath these bits 
of rag.” 

“{ demand an explanation of this 
outrage!” frantically yelled Rodri- 
guez. 

“A minute more and then all will 
come right,” Dawson responded. 

“Ah, there it is,” and the detective 
daintily lifted a loaded pistol from 
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the now unbandaged hand of the 
Spaniard. 

“Now,” said the sleuth, “we are 
nearly at the end of your black 
page of crime, Salvador Rodriguez. 
I charge you with the wanton mur- 
der of your friend and benefactor, 
Jose Lagunitas. If your miserable 
life could answer for two crimes 
you would also hang for the mur- 
der of Joseph Becthel, your foster- 
father, and the subsequent forging 
of his will.” 

“You are mad!” Rodriguez shout- 
ed, derisively. “What you say is ab- 
surd. I scorn your accusation and 
defy you to prove your ranting as- 
sertion that I am guilty of murder.” 

* * * * 


“Why, really, there is nothing to 
explain,” Dawson said, answering a 
querry of MacManus. 

“That’s just it; Dawson; nothing 
seems difficult to you.” 

“In this case it was merely focus- 
ing one’s mind to the matter in hand, 
and then applying the rudiments of 
deduction, and the result was sure 
to come. Poor Morgan was the 
means to the end in this case. It 
was necessary to hold him under 
suspicion in order to divert the sus- 
picion of the guilty one and throw 
him off his guard. Any student of 
human nature would have regarded 
Rodriguez as an undesirable ac- 
quaintance. I saw at a glance that 
he was a shrewd, crafty fellow, and 
one who would employ all his cun- 
ning intelligence against discovery.” 

“With the finding of the body 
ther: was opened a channel of 
thought that eventually developed 
the criminal. We were told that 
there was no gas in the house except 
that used in the basement by the 
watchman. Further than this, the 
watchman was lame, but on investi- 
gation he could not be found. I 
noted the footsteps of the watchman 
in a fine powdered chalk that had 
fallen at the mantle-piece. The im- 
pression could not have been made 
by a lame man, for both the sole and 
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heel were firmly implanted on the 
dust-marked carpet. 

“Searching in the basement re- 
vealed the slippers that were worn, 
because they, too, were marked with 
the tell-tale dust. These slippers 
were worn by the watchman that 
admitted my Corporal of Police. 

“Under a false flooring in the 
room I also found a wig bearing 
the maker’s name. From him I se- 
cured an excellent description of 
Rodriguez.” 

“Then the watchman and 
Spaniard were the same?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But he was rich?” 

“No; at the end of his rope, with 
all his property mortgaged. This 
was shown by the records at the 
City Hall.” 
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“And the money that Morgan 
wagered ?” 

“Was simply a commission from 
a friend that did not desire his name 
divulged.” 

“And the gas?” 

“A bill from a plumber showed 
that a portion of the plaster in the 
wall had been removed, and a fine 
set of tubes inserted connecting with 
the key in the basement.” 

“But why did Morgan go to the 
house?” 

“Because he was led there on a 
forged note purporting to be from 
his sweetheart, and for that reason 
he would not make a statement, fear- 
ing that the young lady would be 
drawn into the vortex of publicity. 
Now, Mac., let’s go to dinner. I‘m 


tired.” 





SLEEP 


Sleep forsakes me— 


A thronging crowd of evil forms 
Press round me—Voiceless storms 


Break, blazing, on my sight. 


I fall 


Through space unmeasured and I call 

With bursting lungs, and none do hear, 

While crouching, oh! so close, sits awful Fear, 
When sleep forsakes me. 


Sleep bends o’er me, 


Her fingers, satin-smooth, press down 

My tired limbs; her hair is thrown 

Across my lips; her languor-heavy eyes 

Gaze into mine and mine go dreaming, soft sighs 
Her breath above my brow, then deep and even 
Comes my own and smiling, so I enter Heaven 
When sleep bends o’er me. 














EARLY CALIFORNIA JOURNALISM 


Shasta Courier 


BY DAVID 


T is fifty-two years the present 
month since the Shasta Courier 
was given to the world. That is 
a vivid reminder that the writer 
used to peruse the Courier columns 
in the fourth year of its existence. 
The muster roll of California jour- 
nals then was an insignificant one 
compared with that of to-day. Sam 
Brannan’s California Star was a pio- 
neer, but while it was typically 
Californian, it was not reckoned to 
be of the new order—a representa- 
tive of Greater California about to 
be ushered in—for the State had not 
vet been admitted to the sisterhood. 
The Alta California, of blanket pro- 
portions, would have been the senior 
member in the family of California 
journals if it had tarried. But it 
went untimely to fill a reserved nook 
in the journalistic graveyard many 
years ago. Now the hoary Cala- 
veras Chronicle occupies that place 
of honor. Yet it has only a tri- 
fling advantage in the matter of age, 
for it had barely thrown off swad- 
dling clothes when the Shasta Cour- 
ier appeared upon the scene. The 
“exchange list” was not an over- 
grown one in “the days of old,” 
for so far as the Golden State was 
concerned, the total could’ be 
reached in multiplying nine by two 
as late as 1855. They were news- 
papers full of life and nerve, usually 
with aggressive tendencies. Mail 
facilities were freakish, readers ot 
English more rare than now, and 
the newspapers were of necessity 
marvels of fervor and originality. 
The first issue of the Shasta Cour- 
ier was dated March 13, 1852, 
though my greatly esteemed pioneer 
friend, Dr. Benj. Shurtleff of Napa. 
who has been a subscriber thereto 
52 consecutive years, reminds me 
that “it appeared on the 12th,” and 
that its advent was a revelation to 
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the then bustling Shasta commun- 
ity and the sparsely populated re- 
gion north and south of it. It was 
virtually the representative of all 
State territory north of Marysville. 
Skillman, Dosh and Hinckley were 
the publishers, and General Sam H. 
Dosh was editor. Subscription, $10 
per annum ; advertising rates, $4 per 
square (10 lines) first insertion, $2 
each subsequent insertion. From 
Dr. Shurtleff I also learn that Gen. 
Dosh first went to Shasta (then 
Reading Springs) in 1851, and after 
studying the eligibility of the.loca- 
tion and the natural advantages it 
offered, resolved to start a paper 
—an undertaking of more than us- 
ual moment, for printers’ ware- 
houses were rare at that early date. 
Returning to San Francisco, General 
Dosh took immediate steps towards 
securing a newspaper outfit, return- 
ing to Shasta early in the following 
year. A little later the Courier ap- 
peared as the sole journalistic rep- 
resentative of Northern California. 
It was in excellent hands, and was 
a favorite in every mining camp in 
Shasta, Trinity, Siskiyou and 
Klamath Counties, and it was the 
official organ of them all, and of 
Humboldt’s present territory as 
well, for that county had not as yet 
been seggregated from Trinity. 
During the first two or three years 
cf existence the income of the pa- 
per was phenomenal; in fact, enor- 
mous. I well remember an occasion 
in 1856 on which Mr. Skillman, the 
business manager, imparted to me 
the secret of the first year’s earnings, 
but the sum is so seemingly fabu- 
lous in connection with a country 
newspaper that I refrain from tell- 
ing it in print. It put to shame dig- 
gings that yielded “an ounce a day 
to the man,” doubled. This much 
may grate harshly on the sensibili- 
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ties of country newspaper publishers 
in California to-day. 

General Dosh was a native of Vir- 
ginia, a most affable gentleman of 
rare personality and splendid phy- 
sique; a social favorite in the com- 
panionship of his peers and a man 
of unimpeachable integrity. In the 
editorial position his wont was to 
be generous, but always just, what- 
ever might depend. Yet assailants 
in any form were not long delayed 
in learning when the limit to en- 
durance was reached. A_ staunch 
and consistent Democrat, he yet fal- 
tered when believing that the course 
of his party was invading the sanc- 
tuary of the common weal. Though 
a Southerner by birth and a Demo- 
crat, he*opposed President Bu- 
chanan’s Kansas policy, particularly 
in relation to the Leecompton Con- 
stitution, and supported Stephen A. 
Douglas for President in 1860. Af- 
ter an exciting contest in the elec- 
tion of 1858, General Dosh was elect- 
ed to the State Senate from his 
district by a majority of 13 votes. 
He was commissioned to be Gen- 
eral of the 4th Brigade, California 
Militia, by Governor John Bigler, 
and filled that position several years. 
Death came ultimately to the noble- 
hearted pioneer editor, occurring at 
Shasta on the 12th of June, 1861, at 
the age of 35 years. Those who re- 
member the funeral occasion at the 
Union Church in Shasta have not 
forgotten that it was attended by 
a greater concourse of people than 
had ever before assembled in that 
mountain town. A good and true 
citizen had been called, and all the 
people mourned with the stricken 
family. 

Judge Hinckley, also a popular 
and exemplary citizen, retired from 
the firm early in the Courier’s his- 
tory, but whether before or after his 
election as County Judge, is forgot- 
ten. Years afterwards he estab- 
lished the Shasta Republican, which 
did gallant party service during the 
brief years of its life. 

Archibald Skillman‘ was a New 


York printer and had learned his 
iesson well. He remained with the 
Courier until it was sold to John 
J. Conmy in the early sixties, about 
which time Mr. Skillman was elected 
Sheriff and Tax Collector of the 
county. He was one of Shasta’s 
most popular citizens and his name 
was a familiar one in all North Cali- 
fornia. After the expiration of his 
term of office Mr. Skillman removed 
to San Francisco, and some years 
later went to Eureka, Nevada, where 
he published the Sentinel for a long 
term of years, and until his death, 
which occurred in San Francisco a 
few years ago. The paper is still 
being published by E. A. Skillman, 
son of the founder. 

John J. Conmy continued the pub- 
lication of the Courier until its sale 
to W. L. Carter in 1869, Mr. Carter 
having been editor of the paper dur- 
ing the last two years of Conmy’s 
cwnership. The latter removed to 
San Jose, where he engaged in the 
job printing business for many 
years. 

William Lloyd Carter was a born 
newspaper man and editor. Before 
coming to California he was _ con- 
nected with several journals in the 
West, though he had barely passed 
his majority. When John Rollin 
Ridge established the Trinity Na- 
tional at Weaverville in 1863, Car- 
ter, who was a skilled practical 
printer, took charge of the mechani- 
cal department. The National was 
short-lived. After a brief term of 
service with the Gazette at Douglas 
City, Trinity County, Mr. Carter 
went to Shasta and soon after start- 
ed the Pioneer at the then new town 
of Copper City. After a year of 
vigorous service, the Pioneer was 
discontinued, but not through any 
fault or inattention on the part of 
the publisher. In 1869 he succeeded 
Conmy in the ownership of the 
Shasta Courier, and for nearly thirty 
years held it in the front rank of 
Republican journals in North Cali- 
fornia. In 1889 he founded the Mc- 
Cloud River Pioneer in the great 



































Gen. Sam H. Dosh, founder of the Shasta Courier 


rine timber region of Shasta 
County. Failure in the materializa- 
tion of a projected railroad to the 
Pioneer’s mountain headquarters 
caused a suspension of its publica- 
tion. During all the years of his 
California newspaper work Mr. Car- 
ter was a conspicuous figure in Re- 
publican politics. Death claimed him 
on the last day of July, 1901, the end 
being hastened as the result of a 
road accident years before. His 
taking off was universally deplored 


in the community whose interests 
he had so vigorously championed 
during nearly a third of a century. 
The Courier is still “published by 
W. L. Carter & Son.” The latter, 
Lloyd L. Carter, who is receiver of 
the Shasta Land Office, assumes the 
duties of editor, and holds the Cour- 
ier as nearly in the front rank of 
mountain journalism as present con- 
ditions in the old town of Shasta 


will permit. 
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T was John La Farge who cre- 

ated opalescent glass; it was Tif- 

fany who made it commercial. 
To the genius and foresight of the 
one, to the wealth and enthusiasm 
of the other, we owe the possibility 
of putting pictures into our homes 
which respond to every change of 
the sun. 

Of course, the first step in creat- 
ing a window is the design. The 
artist makes a small water-color 
sketch showing his plan.and general 
color scheme. From this, he makes 
a full-sized charcoal drawing, 
which must be exact in every meas- 
urement with the proposed window. 
From the drawing, an artisan makes 
three tracings upon heavy manilla 
paper. One of these he saves to 
show the “lead lines.” The other 
two are cut into their component 
parts, which are carefully number- 
ed. 

The scissors used for this pur- 
pose are hand-made, and have a 
triplet, rather than a pair, of blades. 
A transverse section of the lead, 
used later for binding the glass to- 
gether, looks like a capital letter 
“H,” and the space between the 
parallel blades of the scissors is to 
allow in the pattern for the cross 
bar in the lead. 

Two easels, one of wood, and one 
of plate glass, are put side by side. 
Then the craftsman begins to sort 
the numbered pieces, and patiently 
fit them together. He tacks the bits 
upon the wood; upon the glass he 
places corresponding bits, and se- 
cures them with wax. The spaces 
between he blackens to give the 
effect of leads. When the design 
is complete, the workmen set the 
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glass easel with its back to a win- 
dow, and the wooden one near, to 
the left. 

Next comes the wizard. He be- 
gins, perhaps, with the tip of an 
angel’s wing. From the glass he 
lifts a fragment of the pattern, with 
a knife designed for the purpose. 
In a sheet of rippled amber, he 
finds a bit which appeals to him. 
He deftly cuts it with his sharp steel 
wheel, and lo, in his hand lies a 
feather. This he fits to the angel’s 
wing, where the wax holds it fast. 
The piece of the pattern he has 
used is tacked over its counterpart 
on the wooden easel. 

From another sheet he cuts a 
pool of water, translucent, shim- 
mering in light and shade. In an- 
other he finds only the crimson 
petal of a lily. It is the accidents 
in opalescent glass, the uneven mix- 
ings of metal oxides which, taken 
advantage of, makes the creation 
of the artist a thing of life. Bit by 
bit the picture is fitted together. 
When it is complete, the pieces are 
again transferred, this time to the 
“leading drawing,” which lies on a 
huge table. The leads are twisted 
and bent; they are soldered at the 
joints and made secure. 

Once more the window is raised 
with its back to the light, and the 
“toning” begins. This is a process 
of softening some parts and inten- 
sifying others. It is done by experi- 
ment, by building oae piece of glass 
upon another until the desired tint 
or tone is obtained. Sometimes as 
many as six or seven layers of glass 
are sandwiched together, and the 
back of the window becomes moun- 
tainous, before the artist is content. 
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Paper tracing of a window design, ready 
to be replaced by glass 


So flexible is opalescent glass, so 
wonderfully suggestive in its col- 
oring, that only the face and hands 
of a figure window need the help of 
a brush. For them, La Farge him- 
self was baffled in finding a sub- 
stitute for paint. There was a 
theory that a sheet of blue glass, 
backed by sheets of red and yellow, 
thus forming a spectrum, might have 
muriatic acid applied to the sepa- 
rate colors which would reduce them 
to flesh tints. The theory was tried 
and found impracticable. 





Charcoal drawing and original plan and 
color scheme ; 


One of our artists has invented 
a way of putting up a window with- 
out the transverse bars of iron, for- 
merly used for holding it in place. 
This gives the picture to the street 
at night, in all the beauty with which 
the sun gives it to the house in the 





Same design before it has been toned and 
leaded, for home of Mrs. Maurice Casey 





Photo of finished window showing the 
lead lines 

Window designed by Joseph Evan Mac_ 
Kay for Mrs. Maurice Casey, San Francisco 


San Francisco homes are begin- 
ning to do what San _ Francisco 
churches have neglected. They are 
putting the best work of our best 
window artists where they can have 

















tnem for daily inspiration. From 
the hallway of Mr. Horace Hill's 
home, you look through a tangle 
of purple and white wisteria. You 
see an iris-bordered bank, and a 
stream with lilies on its breast. 

Mr. Hill came into the studio one 
morning with a question: “Was the 
dew on my orchid intentional or did 
it happen?” he asked. 

The artist smiled: “It happened 
by forethought and a diligent search 
through my material,” he said. 

Mrs. Maurice Casey owns a pas- 
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toral poem in glass. Both her win- 
dow and Mr. Hill’s are the work of 
Joseph Evan MacKay. 

Harry Ford Ingerson has designed 
and placed two home windows of 
which the city is proud. 

Gordon Ross is filling his first or- 
ders here, and the work shows the 
strength of the man. Arthur John- 
son is another designer who is mak- 
ing a name. 

The West has a trick of always 
coming to the front. Her collection 
of opalescent gems is but begun. 





DAWN 
BY M. ELIZABETH BURNS HOWELL 


A gleam of gold in the azure cold, 
And a crescent moon a-swing; 

An amber star in the dome a-far, 
And a lilting bird a-wing. 


A babe at rest on its mother’s breast, 
A bird by the casement old ; 

The babe awakes as the morning breaks 
And the rose-bud leaves unfold. 


The moon wanes pale and the star-beams fail, 
And the glow of the gold grows wide; 
The bird mounts high in the gilding sky, 
As he sings to the rising tide. 


To the tide of Day on its upward way, 
And the tide of the year, new-born; 

For Life is true when the year is new, 
And Love lifts a hymn at morn. 


O the night must go with its weight of woe, 
And its bitter blight of sin, 

For the day-star brings on his healing wings, 
A kindlier era in. 


The laboring Earth travails in birth, 
The birth of a better creed ; 

The old globe groans and the world-heart moans 
In a wild soul-cry of need. 


But the Son of Man shall come again, 
And utter His peace, be still: 

Prove the larger good of Brotherhood 
And the boon of God’s good will. 


Now the shadows rift, the storm-clouds lift, 
The end of the Age a-nears ; 
Yon East burns white with a holy light, 


Lo! the Prince of Peace appears! 
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ACK LONDON has, perhaps 

as no other American author, 

put his own life into his books. 
He has lived his art. It is this 
feature of London’s work that 
makes one ready to prophesy that 
his sojourn as war correspondent 
at the seat of the great conflict be- 
tween Russia and Japan will re- 
sult in, unless the drudgery of news- 
paper hack-work interferes, at least 
ene new volume of powerful delin- 
eation of life. 

London’s first series of personal 
adventure was aboard a whaler on 
the seas northeast of Japan. Per- 
haps his return to Japan means 
an Oriental sea-story. London has 
already in mind a_ striking title, 
which the writer of this article is 
sworn not to reveal, but which, it 
is permitted to say, indicates a tale 
of the deep. 

At any rate, we may rest assured 
that the author of “The Call of the 
Wild” is now building a new and 
important epoch in the long list 
ef his startling experiences. That 
these experiences mean another 
book is merely the logic of London’s 
life. / It is this relation between his 
own active life and his literary: art 
that makes his biography intensely 
fascinating. 

Jack London is a native son of 
California. His father and mother 
have resided in California for more 
than thirty years. Mr. London, se- 
nior, was a Civil War veteran, and 
while in the service contracted dis- 
eases, which, after entailing much 


expense and hardship on the entire . 


family, ultimately carried him . to 
his grave. 

Livermore, Oakland, Alameda 
and San Francisco have at various 
times been the family residence. 
Jack was born twenty-eight years 
ago on the twelfth of last January. 

The mother of the boy aided in 
bread-getting by giving music les- 
sons; and it may, very probably, be 
that her keen sense of musical 
rhythm contributed largely to form 
in her son that instinct for the har- 
monious which often appears in his 
prose. 

The boy was a great reader, and 
often said in a childish way: “When 
I am a man I’m going to have a 
whole house full of books.” This 
love of reading is a first step in the 
development of literary genius. 
He attended the public school and 
completed its work. The increas- 
ing age and illness of his father, 
however, made it necessary for a 
time after he left the common 
schools to contribute in earnest to 
the family living, and he was ini- 
tiated into a life of toil. 

It was at this time that his thirst 
for adventure showed itself.) He 
chose work which took him on San 
Francisco Bay. He was employed 
to patrol the oyster beds in search 
of oyster pirates. This work seems 
to have been eminently to his lik- 
ing, although he was but fourteen 
years old, and the work carried with 
it much hardship. 

A year or more later, he was sent 
to sea by his parents, who wished 
to satisty his longing for adventure, 
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as well as to get him out of what 
they feared were evil influences. 

He went with a whaling crew on 
the seas to the North and North- 
east of Japan. In this Pacific cruise 
he touched the Orient at Yokohama. 
His stay on the islands at this time 
was but three weeks, when he put 
to sea again on the whaler. While 
on the broad seas the crew mutinied. 
The captain of the whaler attempted 
to pay the sailors in foreign coin. 
The men rebelled, as the foreign 
money was at a discount, and to ac- 
cept it would involve a loss. All 
the men, even the youngster Jack, 
took part against the captain, who 
was brought to terms. 

In such experiences as_ these 
London was gaining an insight in- 
to human nature and thus laying a 
ioundation to his life work. 

On his return to California, new 
and more startling adve:tures were 
in store for him. His Jove for liter- 
arv work had lead hima to join a de- 
bating society, “The Henry Clay,” 
which afterwards proved to be an 
important element in his  educa- 
tion. “The Henry Clay” had plan- 
ned an open debate, and in this 
London was to take a promin- 
ent pa:t. When the day before the 
debate was to occur came, Jack 
could nowhere be found. He had 
followed Coxey’s army of the unem- 
ployed off to Washington. A strong 
instinctive sympathy with human- 
ity had wakened in him a vital in- 
terest in the unfortunate men who 
composed the army, many of whom 
were union men out of employment. 
After Coxey had been gone several 
days from Oakland, London sud- 
denly concluded to follow. Allying 
himself with an ordinary tramp, the 
two riding brake-beams and roam- 
ing after the manner of ordinary 
wanderers, found themselves with 
a few of “army’s” stragglers at Buf- 
falo, New York. 

Here arrested for vagrancy with 
a bunch of twenty-four tramps, 
rounded up by the Buffalo police, 
he was railroaded into jail with but 
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the shadow of a trial. His sen- 
tence was for three months. The 


whole proceeding was a rude shock 
to London’s ideas of American jus- 
tice. He was, however, made a 
trusty by the prison authorities, so 
that his term in jail was not an 
exceedingly hard one. He succeed- 
ed in hiding thirty dollars which 
he had in his pocket when arrested. 
With this to go on after his release 
he continued his strange tour of 
the East, visiting all the large cities, 
sometimes sojourning with rela- 
tives, at other times wholly adrift 
among strangers; but all the time 
gathering up the fund of experience 
which was afterwards woven into 
his books. He returned to Califor- 
nia, by way of the Canadian Pacific, 
still riding the brake-beam most of 
the way. 

The passion for literary expres- 
sion grew rapidly in him during this 
stay in the East, and once again 
home he began to write. Many 
short stories were produced with 
the net result that the author only 
had good practice in composing 
them. 

During the Eastern trip the mo- 
tive, an intense interest in the 
wrongs and sufferings of humanity, 
which has since most largely sway- 
ed his destinies, took permanent 
hold of him. He felt the need of 
a better education, and when once 
again in Oakland, he laid plans to 
secure a formal scholastic training. 
He entered the Oakland High 
School. Here he wrote a number 
of times for the school paper, the 
“Aegis.” 

His aim was now firmly fixed 
on preparation for college, but he 
was in a hurry to get through the 
preliminary work. He decided that 
the high school was too slow. Leav- 
ing it to gain time, he entered An- 
derson’s academy, and studied there 
three months. The private school 
was too expensive, besides being 
tedious. He therefore determined 
to prepare himself by private study 
for the university. 
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He was still a moving spirit in 
the “Henry Clay” debating society. 
The membership of this society at 
one time reached twenty-five, and 
its debaters without doubt did much 
to strengthen London’s power of ex- 
pression. 

His self-preparation for the uni- 
versity was rapidly progressing, 
and after three months of incessant 
toil, in which he covered more than 
a year of ordinary work, he readily 
passed the entrance examinations 
to the college at Berkeley. 

London’s course in the univer- 
sity lasted but a short time. The 
most conspicuous influence upon 
him came in his reading of Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution.” He 
studied the Scotch philosopher 
with an increasing interest and re- 
joiced in the vigorous portrayals of 
the scenes of the Revolution. In 
his study of history he became con- 
firmed in his already growing belief 
in socialism The conservative eco- 
nomic views current at the univer- 
sity were very unsatisfactory to 
him, and the young thinker was of- 
ten in open war against the college 
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Nor did London get 
in his English studies at the Uni- 
versity what he said he afterward 
sorely needed in the production of 
his books. 

During all the time he was work- 
ing for an education, scarcity of 
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money necessitated constant toil 
outside the lines of study for a liveli- 
hood. 

He undertook anything at hand 
to do, even if the wages in payment 
were small. When the inspiration 
seized him to write , though, he 
threw everything aside and buried 
himself in his manuscript. Sorrow 
and suffering at this time were the 
lot of the London family, as the 
father’s life had slowly ebbed away 
as a result of the illness contracted 
during the war, and he now lay 
at death’s door. 

When the Klondike gold fever 
broke out, London went with the 
crowd to the North. On this trip 
he got inspiration for the best books 
he has written. As far as money- 
making went, the Klondike adven- 
ture was a failure. He spent most 
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of his time reading the scant liter- 
ature obtainable in the new land, 
and prospected but little. Yet all of 
the time he was filling his brain 
with the life pictures which he af- 
terwards put into his stories of the 
Northland. 

On his way from the Klondike 
back to civilization he drifted with 
three other men down the Yukon 
on a raft. After many perilous es- 
capes among the river rapids all 
were finally taken from the raft by 
a steamer and conveyed to St. Mi- 
chael’s. In order that he might 
save the small sum of money that 
he had left over from his expense 
account in the North when he-was 
ready to return to California he 
shipped as coal-heaver and worked 
his passage home. 

The passion to write on his return 
fell upon him, and every spare mo- 
ment he was busy with his pen. 
He was slowly and by dogged per- 
sistence winning his way in his art. 

He was now close to the door of 
fame. One after another, in rapid 
succession, he sent the products of 
his pen to various publications; but 
he made no great strike until “The 
White Silence” was mailed to the 
Overland Monthly, which had al- 
ready published one of his short 
stories, “To the Man on the Trail.” 

When “The White Silence” ar- 
rived at the Overland office the edi- 
tor-in-chief, James Bridge, was in 
the East. The assistant editor, 
‘Charles S. Greene, had in his chief’s 
absence, accepted the manuscript 
and the tale appeared in print. Mr. 
Bridge saw the story while on the 
train on his way home, having pur- 
‘chased a number of his own maga- 
zine from the newsboy. He read the 
‘story and declared it “great.” On 
the editor’s return to San Francisco 
negotiations were entered upon with 
the author, who agreed to contrib- 
ute a serial to the magazine. This 
duly appeared in the following 
‘Overland numbers, and the tales 
thus published have been collected 
‘with others into one volume, “The 
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Son of the Wolf.” London was thus 
for the first time launched on his 
career as an author. 

Miss Elizabeth Maddern in the 
spring of nineteen hundred became 
the novelist’s wife and since their 
marriage two children, both girls, 
have been borne to them. It was 
about this time that a number of 
visits were made to the “sun-kissed”’ 
valley of the Santa Clara; and the 
beautiful groves around College 
Park seemed to have formed the en- 
vironment which gave a strong im- 
petus to the contemplative though 
which is so marked in “The Cali 
of the Wild.” These were sunny 
times in the author’s life. 

Mr. London’s close friend, Mr. 
Louis Bond, son of Judge Bond, 
who was the original of “Judge Mil- 
ler” in “The Call of the Wild,” lives 
in the town of Santa Clara near Col- 
lege Park. London’s acquaintance 
with Mr. Louis Bond began in the 
Klondike, and the prototype of the 
genial Louis without doubt appears 
in “The Son of the Wolf” in the 
character of Stanley Prince. The 
original of Buck, the dog hero of 
“The Call of the Wild,” belonged to 
Louis Bond. Buck was a beautiful 
long-haired animal with a Scotch 
collie and Saint Bernard ancestry 
behind him. Any one who _ has 
strolled in the picturesque grounds 
around Judge Bond’s home will ap- 
preciate London’s description c- 
Buck’s home, and will certainly 
take more delight in the opening 
chapters of “The Call of the Wild.” 

During the Boer troubles in South 
Africa Mr. London received a call 
from the American Press Associa- 
tion to interview the Boer com- 
manders. But on his way to the 
Transvaal, when in New York, he 
was informed of the censorship at 
that time established over war 
news from the Cape, and was 
obliged to change his plans. 

Instead of returning home he 
went to England, and after a short 
rest in London, during which he 
saw the coronation ceremonies of 





Edward VII, he began a study of 
the London slums. The product of 
this work he had previously agreed 
to furnish to a new socialistic mag- 
azine of New York. He was, ac- 
cording to his contract with the 
magazine, to tell the whole truth 
about what he saw among the poor 
of the great city. 

He was to tell the truth even if 
it did make those in high places 
cringe at the knowledge of the aw- 
ful conditions which might be 
brought to light, and for which they 
might be held responsible. 

When the manuscript of this 
study was finished the magazine 
which was to publish it failed. The 
work was then published in book 
form with the title, “The People of 
the Abyss.” 

Of the books London has written, 
“The Son of the Wolf,’ “The God 
of his Fathers,” “A Daughter of 
the Snows,” and “The Children of 
the Frost,” all grow out of his ex- 
periences in the North. “The Cruise 
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of the Dazzler,” a boys’ story, re- 
cites in the main the story of his 
own adventures as a boy on’ San 
Francisco bay. 

“The Call of the Wild” is a story 
of Northern gold-fields—an animal 
story; and a story of wonderful ef- 
fect it is. Its very first reading in 
manuscript brought tears to the eyes 
of the usually imperturbable reader 
of Macmillan & Company, to whom 
it had been assigned to determine its 
worthiness for publication. Its suc- 
cess was assured from the tinie 
Manager Brett received the report 
of this reading. 

For the manuscript of this book 
the author received but seven hun- 
dred dollars. The publishers have 
sold over two hundred thousand 
copies of “The Call.” This is a 
conservative estimate of the sales. 
It is said that the publishers are 
paying this gifted writer a roy- 
alty in addition to the mere pittance 
first received for the manuscript. in 
all London has received about five 

















thousand dollars for “The Call of 
the Wild.” 

The volume known as “A Daugh- 
ter of the Snows” was written ut the 
request of the Macmillan Company, 
who advanced the author one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month, in 
order that he might write continu- 
ously on the story. This was Lon- 
don’s first successful novel. 

In personal appearance London 
is not especially striking. He has 
light curly hair, blue eyes, square 
face, firm-set chin, and rather prom- 
inent cheek bones. He is of me- 
dium height, and now weighs about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. He 
is agile and strong, his training on 
the seas having strongly developed 
the athletic in him. In dress he is 
not fastidious, and is very averse 
to social functions. He cannot be 
coaxed into a dress suit. His fa- 
vorite costume is the bicycle suit 
with sweater or neglige shirt. 

There are two striking features 
of Jack London’s career. The one 
is the tenacity with which, even 
in the most adverse circumstances, 
he worked his ideal as a literary ar- 
tist. The other is his wonderful 
success in putting a romantic and 
checkered experience into books so 
acceptable to the reading public. 

@hroughout his works are to be 
found unmistakable traces of the 
motive of his work. There is a 
growing sympathy with humanity. 
There is hatred of sham and pre- 
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tense, of meanness and selfishness. | 
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While he consciously portrays the 
horrible, and uses it as a means of 
arousing the interest of his readers, 


" yet, in his extended novels, the good 


and the true find ultimately a set- 
ting of peace and happiness. While 
the selfish as Mercedes, Hal, and 
Charles in “The Cau of the Wild,” 
or Carter Wetherbee and Percy 
Cuthfert in “The Son of a Wolf” go 
down to the miserable deaths which 
their meanness had prepared for 
them, yet London always has a no- 
ble touch for the strong, rough, 
good-hearted characters of the 
Northland. One feels that it is a 
righteous will that permits Buck of 
“The Call of the Wild” to earn 
the life of bliss which finally came 
to him as leader of the wild wolf- 
pack of the Northland. 

There is a deep spiritual signi- 
ficance in the mysterious voice that 
beckoned the great, shaggy Buck 
back to the land of primordial life. 
In this call do we not ourselves hear 
a voice from out the illimitable deep, 
a voice for those who possess the 
“restless, unsatisfied longing,” who 
have the eternal aspiration for the 
life that now lives for us only in 
shadowy dreams, the life that is to 
be? 

Jack London himself has this in- 
finite aspiration, this longing for 
the unattainable. It is this which 
marks him as a strong writer in the 
new school of literature which is 
the product of the twentieth cen: 
tury. 
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66 OVE,” said the nightwatci- 
man, as he took an_  extra- 
large chew of tobacco, “is an 

unlimited quantity. Some falls in 

iove easily and others falls out with 

just as much grace. It will make a 

rich man poor and a poor man rich 

—mostly poor. It will make a man 

a tyrant or a lamb, a philosopher 

or a fool—mostly fool. It comes 

without bid or price, but when it 
goes you'll agree it’s full-paid and 
non-assessable. 

“I had an experience,” continued 
the nightwatchman as he rubbed 
his sunburst nose, “with this mag- 
netic influence right here on the 
waterfront. I don’t think I’ll ever 
forget it, because the girl won't let 
me. At any rate I got the experience 
and—well, | won’t tell you who got 
the money. [I'll let you judge for 
vourself. I married the girl. 

“There is a variety of loves. 
‘there’s the kind you see and the 
kind you don’t see, and the kind 
you see and hope that no one 
else does. There is some people 
what’s got it so bad that they’ll let 
you tell them they’s love sick, and 
there’s others what’ll do 100 yards 
in ten flat if you mention it. 

“As me friend O’Connell says, 
‘the course of true love was never 
well planed,’ and he’s a philosopher 
as well as a carpenter, and I think he 
hit the nail on the hammer when 
he said this. 

“I saw a pair coming down the 
street the other day in opposite 
directions. They met head on. 
‘Why, I’m so glad to see you,’ sezs 
he, as he raised his cap. ‘You're the 
last person I thought of meetin,’ 
sezs she, as she smiles like a well- 
boiled lobster. Then they walks up 
the street together .just as if they 
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was each afraid to let the other 
one know that they knew they was 
to meet on that corner, although 
they had made the engagement be- 
forehand. 

“Then she goes homé and sezs: 
‘Mamma, I met Mr. So-and-So on 
the street just now and he walked 
home with me; and, you know, I had 
to ask him to come in.’ Then mam- 
ma sezs: “Don’t let it happen again, 
and the deal is all fixed. But it does 
happen again and again until some- 
thing else happens, and then she 
won't let him leave the house. And 
when he goes out and stays an hour 
too long mamma comes right to him 
and sezs once more: ‘Don’t let it 
happen again! But it does happen 
again and again until something 
else happens. Then the judge sezs 
he has to pay so much every week 
whether he’s got it or not. 

“You think this would be a good 
lesson, but he does it over again 
and meets another girl on the cor- 
ner and the first thing he knows he’s 
keeping a half a dozen families and 
as many mother-in-laws. [I'll tell 
vou the great trouble with us in this 
respect is we don’t know when we’ve 
got enough. 

“Clothes don’t cut any figure with 
love until they grow despondent and 
get married. Then she sezs_ she 
won’t darn his socks and he says 
‘darn it’ she will. Then he goes out 
and buys a new pair and she goes 
out and gets a hat, and when the 
bill comes in he don’t draw any sal- 
ary for two months. Then he sezs 
he can’t live on millinery birds, and 
she sezs he’s a bird and she can’t 
live on him. Then she takes about 
a hundred yards of dresses and a 
piece of charcoal and a box of pow- 
der and puts them in a trunk and 
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4 runs home to mamma. And maim-_ he has to pay the expressman four 
ma comes over and sezs what a_ bits to have the trunk brought back 
good girl she is, and how shes and THAT’S LOVE.” 

worth six times what he cost and 
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MODERN RUSSIA 
The Slavic Race and World Supremacy 











ISTORY is concerned alone 

with the vital facts of human 

development: hence its ade- 
quate conception can be reached 
only by viewing it as a great unit. 

How does it happen that Russia 
is in these last decades obtruding 
herself with such irresistible insist- 
ence upon the attention of the 
world, and disquieting the nations 
to the ends of the earth? 

The interest and the gravity of 
the present situation are being con- 
stantly suggested by such current 
expressions as “The Russianization 
of Asia,” “Saxon or Slav,” and 
“Russia’s Struggle for World Su- 
premacy.” Nervous despatches in 
a thousand metropolitan dailies dis- 
seminate and accentuate this inter- 
est. 

The keyword of modern Russia, 
as truly as of the United States, is 
expansion. From one-fifth of her 
present European possessions alone 
she has come to have a frontier 
of 5,000 miles. In order to under- 
stand her real position and the sub- 
tle and multifarious forces at work 
it is necessary briefly to give pres- 
ent-day Russia a historical setting. 

The beginnings of Russia spring 
from the land known as Scythia, 
north of the Black Sea and south of 
Moscow. Here we find a race of 
pure Slavs, first mentioned in the 
Arabic writings of the ninth cen- 
tury. By the end of the tenth cen- 
tury they had worked their way 
south to the Caspian and east to 
the Urals. 

During the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, the work of Christianiza- 
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tion went forward by forces from 
Constantinople, and thus the Greek 
form of Christianity was finally im- 
ptanted in the incipient nation. The 
period of decentralization, during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
may be compared in broad outline 
to the period of the Heptarchic na- 
tions in English history. 

The great overmastering Mongol 
invasion under Genghiz Khan in 
the thirteenth century blighted the 
prospects of an early Russian state 
while it prepared the way for ulti- 
mate national unity, and in some re- 
spects is comparable to the fierce 
on-coming of the Huns under the 
terrible Attila, the Scourge of God. 

Yet in spite of the Mongolian 
sway, in spite of the excessive trib- 
ute exacted and the compulsory 
military service, the lasting influence 
of the rude Asiatics seemed com- 
paratively slight. The Mongol 
power, so complete and apparently 
permanent, was gradually weakened 
by internal dissension, by fierce ri- 
valry, and by base intrigue, began 
to lose ascendancy with the rise 
of the principality of Moscow; and 
in 1480 it came definitely to its 
end, leaving the Princes of Moscow 
free to proceed toward the consoli- 
dation of the State and the founda- 
tion of the autocracy. It is to the 
Tartars, observes a writer, “that we 
must ultimately trace the habits of 
servitude and baseness, the notions 
of autocracy, and the craft, the dis- 
honesty, and dissimulation which 
have left their mark upon the char- 
acter of the Russian people.” 

By virtue of the work of consoli- 
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dation wrought by Ivan the Great, 
Russia assumed a place, by no 
means a foremost place as _ yet, 
among the nations of Europe. The 
days of Ivan the Terrible seem full 
of inhuman barbarities and horrible 
butcheries, and “society sank to the 
lcwest depths to which thraldom 
can degrade it”; yet Russian power 
was advanced and the conquest of 
Siberia was well begun. 

Passing by a period of contend- 
ing factions and wildest confusion, 
we come to the time when the 
States-General settled upon Michael 
Romanoff, the first representative 
of the present dynasty. The auto- 
cracy was firmly established, and 
Russia, following the straight path 
of despotism, self-excluded from 
Western Europe and advancing 
civilization, was fast becoming crys- 
talized if mot fossilized. 

Then arose Peter the Great, “one 
of the few men of history of whom 
the power was given to turn with 
a single arm the whole current of 
a nation’s life.” It must be pre- 
sumed that the unprecedented ac- 
tivity and the stupendous reforms 
of the hero of Poltava are somewhat 
familiar. He beheld a vision that 
has been a guiding star to all subse- 
quent czars; by dint of sheer energy 
and personal capacity he aroused in 
his benighted empire a_ well-nigh 
universal spirit of something like 
modern activity; and whereas in 
Europe the Renaissance “was like 
embers glowing under the ashes of 
the Middle Ages: to revive them 
was enough; in Russia an entirely 
new fire was required. This was 
lighted by Peter the Great.” (Wol- 
konsky.) In the words of Poush- 
kin, he “opened a window into Eu- 
rope.” Sweden is humbled by a man 
who is willing to learn from his 
enemies. 

There is an old Russian proverb 
which runs: “Novelty brings  ca- 
lamity.” We are told by the his- 
torian that: “His life was a strug- 
gle with the forces of the past, with 
the ignorant nobles, with the fanat- 
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ical clergy, with the people who 
plumed themselves on their barbar- 
ism and national isolation.” But no 
man, no nation, can wholly overcome 
the past in a moment or in a day. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Peter 
employed a barbarous method in 
civilizing Russia: in the introduction 
of liberal Government he acted the 
despot: in following the leadings 
uf his own tremendous and restless 
energy he-cut off the fountain head 
cf Russian originality. In the words 
of a distinguished scholar: “This 
union, in a single person, of so many 
qualities and defects, of so many 
traits scattered through a nation, 
formed a man, wild, strange, almost 
a monster, but at the same time 
one of the most vigorous and enter- 
prising men, one of the _best-en- 
dowed for life and action which the 
world has ever seen. . . . A people 
who are like such a man are sure 
of a great future; if they seem to 
lack some of the highest and finest 
qualities which adorn humanity, 
they possess those which confer 
power and political greatness.” 
(Leroy-Beaulieu.) 

In the history of Russian expan- 
sion no sovereign since Ivan the 
Terrible had extended the frontiers 
by such vast conquests as those of 
Catherine II. She pushed the boun- 
daries of Russia outward to the Nie- 
man and the Dniester, and annexed 
the Crimea, and, on the map of Eu- 
rope, Poland was no more. Her lib- 
eral ideas, her proposed emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, and her progressive 
philosophy suffered a complete and 
sudden reversal by virtue of the out- 
break of the French Revolution; 
thenceforward repression and des- 
potism received new impetus from 
this great woman, whose brilliancy 
was equaled only by her unprinci- 
pled life. 

We must now boldly neglect the 
subsequent details of the story and 
expansion of the Czar’s dominion 
and grapple with the main prob- 
lem of nineteenth century Russia 
in order to form some conception 
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of the still more stupendous prob- 
lems of the twentieth. Yet in truth 
the conscious problems of modern 
Russia of international interest are 
almost reducible to one; namely, the 
securing of adequate outlets. 

Turn to the map of the great 
land. European Russia, possessing 
a land surface far greater than that 
of all Western Europe, has only 
one-third the coast line, and of this 
nearly one-half is on the Arctic 
Ocean and the White Sea, available 
for navigation only from June till 
September, while the Baltic is ice-. 
bound for a shorter season. Such 
isolation is naturally deemed in- 
tolerable. 

According to a recognized law of 
political science a national State de- 
veloping itself on any part of a 
great geographical unit tends to 
spread out to the natural limits of 
this territory. Such has been the 
manner of the expansion of the 
United States, of Spain, of China 
and of Russia. Not only so, but a 
people comes to have a profound 
conviction of its manifest destiny, 
and generations are born and bred 
to the notion that they were fore- 
erdained to carry forward this work 
as the work of Providence. Such 
a people, born to such a conviction, 
proves well-nigh irresistible. 

The logical outlet for European 
Rusia was through the Black Sea 
and the Bosphorus. During the 
early nineteenth century the powers 
began to suspect a Russian desire 
to extend her frontier southward, 
ultimately to gain Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus. It was even 
reported that Peter the Great had 
left in his will an injunction to his 
successors “to turn all the efforts of 
their policy toward that object.” 

The Eastern Question rapidly 
assumed first magnitude in Euro- 
pean affairs: the Question itself was 
what shall be done with Eastern 
Europe—more specifically Euro- 
pean Turkey? In January, 1853, 
occurred the famous meeting of the 
Czar and the English minister, Sey- 
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mour. Nicholas, with an outspoken 
manner that has since been relig- 
iously eliminated from Russian dip- 
lomacy, made the memorable re- 
mark: “We have on our hands a 
sick man—a very sick man; it will 
be a great misfortune i:. one of these 
days he should slip away from us 
before the necessary arrangements 
have been made.” Seymour’s ears 
were open; his mouth was sealed. 

Turkey herself interposed no ser- 
ious obstacle to Russian aggres- 
sions; but Palmerston declared the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire in- 
dispensable to English interests; it 
was to him “a dogma which was not 
to be discussed.” What, then, was 
to happen? McCarthy represents 
the situation by saying: “It was cer- 
tain that things could not remain as 
they were, and nothing else was cer- 
tain.” 

The story of the Crimean war 
cannot be re-told. It opened a series 
of struggles and territorial changes 
which in less than two decades re- 
sulted in the complete political re- 
adjustment of Europe. Yet the out- 
come of the Crimean war was not 
wholly satisfactory to either Eng- 
land or Russia. Nicholas, that 
stern bigot whose motto was “Ar- 
istocracy, orthodoxy, nationality,” 
died at last broken-hearted, con- 
scious of his failure to establish the 
nationality of which he had so long 
dreamed; while Palmerston, in 
England, saw clearly that the snake 
was “scotched, not killed.” 

The Peace of Paris of 1856 ended 
the war, but failed to settle the 
question. It is a piece of grim hu- 
mor, resting upon fiction and un- 
reality, in which the great powers 
gravely recognize the high value 
of the Sultan’s “constant solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects,” and 
his three pages of promises—more 
worthless than the paper on which 
they were written. This precious 
piece of mockery left England the 
official devotee of the Sultan, while 
the English people secretly enter- 
tained a deep-seated hatred of the 
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despised ‘Lurks. Yet the British 
Empire was, by this bolstering up 
of the Sick Man, saved, at least for 
a time, from the threatening aggres- 
sions of the Czar and permitted to 
go on with her marvelous expan- 
sion. 

Turkish atrocities have been com- 
mitted in Armenia and in Bulgaria 
in earlier, and in these later days; 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 
has been fought; the treaty of San 
Stephano has been revised by the 
Congress of Berlin; peace reigns 
to-day in Europe—‘“but it is an 
armed peace, peace within the bur- 
dens of war, and without security.” 

And meanwhile the Eastern Ques- 
tion is still with us; but new and 
vaster storm centers have arisen. 
From the Russian standpoint the 
situation may fairly be expressed 
by the double statement that the 
Czar deems it an absolute necessity 
to secure a proper outlet to the 
sea; but Western Europe deems it 


equally essential to keep Russia 


shut in from the sea. Her outlet in 
the Baltic is wholly inadequate be- 
cause of location and its frozen win- 
ters; her outlet in the north Euxine 
gives limited control of but an in- 
land sea; with these she can never 
be content. 

Glance again at the map and mark 
how events have been marching. 
The chief centers of Russian activ- 
ity are about Macedonia and the 
Balkan peninsula, Afghanistan and 
the Persian empire, and Manchu- 
ria and the Far East. , It will be 
observed that while the average na- 
tional state has boundary questions 
with but one or two—or at most 
three—other states, Russia enjoys 
the doubtful distinction of having 
questions with Sweden, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Tur- 
key, Persia, Afghanistan, Hindu- 
stan, China and Corea, while her 
relations to England and just now 
to Japan are more delicate and criti- 
cal than to any of these. Now the 
interests of all of these, except Per- 
sia, are distinctly antagonistic to 
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Russia; and it is not remarkable 
that they seek to keep her shut in. 

If Russia succeeds in her quest 
for the sea she must break some- 
where through these boundaries. 
The greatest international question 
that confronts the world to-day is 
this attempt of the Russian bear 
to tear down the opposing walls 
thrown up by the bulls of England 
and of Europe. 

Never was a game of diplomacy 
or of war played for such an im- 
perial stake. It is nothing less than 
the supremacy of the world. In the 
words of Colquhoun: “The onward 
march of Russia cannot be stopped 
even by her own rulers unless it 
encounters a solid barrier, while the 
unchecked advance of that power 
seems certain to confer on her the 
mastery of the world.” 

Behold the marvelous resources 
of this giant land. By its first sci- 
entific census, that of 1897, it showed 
a population of nearly 130,000,000, 
the density of Siberia being less 
than one-fortieth that of European 
Russia; while the immense wealth 
of mineral, of soil, of forest and 
of commerce has only begun to be 
exploited even in Europe. 

But more wonderful than the 
wonderful land or mere numbers of 
population are the character and 
promise of the Slavic peoples. “They 
are the latest grown of the Aryan 
children.” Hitherto they have been 
an unknown quantity, but they have 
at length stepped forth into the 
arena of the world, and the world is 
already convinced that they are cap- 
able of “prodigious but slow expan- 
sion.” As the Greek with all his 
culture yielded to the more virile 
Roman; as the Roman, with the 
most majestic Government to his 
time yielded to the rude Teuton and 
uncouth Anglo-Saxon; so is it not 
at least in the range of possibility 
that the now proud Saxon may yet 
yield the palm to the stalwart Slav? 
‘Lhe situation may not be altogether 
pleasing to contemplate; but surely 
the part of wisdom is to face it 
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The Slav has made for himself a 
place—not yet widely recognized— 
in literature. The brilliancy of 
Poushkin, the warmth and dramatic 
power of Gogol, the unique philoso- 
phy of Tolstoi are demanding a 
place in the universal mind. In the 
fine arts and music the Slav is prov- 
ing a revelation to the world. 

But it is in the military and com- 
mercial activities that Russia is per- 
forming miracles of valor and ex- 
pansion. The vastness of her un- 
dertakings and the superb manner 
of accomplishment compel the ad- 
miration of all beholders. Note the 
typical unit of the mighty hosts of 
her advancing armies. Clarigny 
thus characterizes him: “Docile, as 
well as brave, supporting without 
complaint all fatigues and priva- 
tions, and ready for everything, the 
Russian soldier constructs roads, 
clears canals, and re-establishes the 
ancient aqueducts. He makes the 
brick with which he builds the forts 
and the barracks which he inhabits; 
he fabricates his own cartridges and 
projectiles; he is a mason, a metal 
founder, or a carpenter, according 
to the need of the hour, and the day 
after he is dismissed he contentedly 
follows the plow.” Senator Bever- 
idge has described the common sol- 
diar as “an elementary vital crea- 
ture—with knotted muscles and 
strong legs and hairy breast, and 
dog-like obedience, and child-like 
faith in his military fathers (his 
officers), with a religious feeling so 
profound that it has no question- 
ing.” It is said he never goes back- 
ward. 

How many such soldiers can Rus- 
sia boast? Her peace strength in 
1900 was 36,000 officers and 860,000 
men, compared to fewer than 12,000 
officers, and 250,000 men for Great 
Britain; while her war strength 
may be set down at upwards of 
3,500,000, as against some 500,000 
for Great Britain. What does it 
cost to maintain such a soldier? One 
enlisted. man in Russia costs the 
Government $120 a year, as against 


and Russia still covets 
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$219 in France and $278 in Ger- 
many; while the cost of the entire 
army in Russia per capita of the 
population is 77 cents as against 
$3-34 in France and $2.98 in Ger- 
many. 

Even more marvelous than the 
development of her army must be 
pronounced her works of engineer- 
ing, which are among the most stu- 
pendous in the history of man. The 
conception of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad is among the boldest of 
modern times, and must be accord- 
ed full justice from a world point of 
view ; for it is certainly destined not 
only to revolutionize industrial Si- 
beria, but unless some effectuzi 
check be interposed right speedily, 
also to secure to Russia the dicta- 
tion of the affairs of the west Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

In her army, in her navy, in her 
railroads, in her education itself, it 
is the statesmanship of Russian 
autocracy that points the way, and 
it is the quiet boast that Russian 
statesmanship always looks at least 
a century ahead. 

What, then, is the situation to- 
day? Russia is still seeking an ade- 
quate outlet. Peter the Great se- 
cured the Baltic, but even he recog- 
nized that to be inadequate and cast 
longing glances toward Constanti- 
nople. The Sick Man has been bol- 
stered up by England and Germany, 
the Bos- 
phorus. In west-central Asia the 
Kaiser has thrust himself athwart 
the path of the Czar, and will brook 
no interference with his right of 
way from Bagdad to the Persian 
Gulf. Finally, the greatest of all, 
the Russian advance by cossack, by 
railway, by hamlet and by banking 
establishment into the mineral-laden 
mountains and fertile valleys of 
Manchuria bids fair to result in the 
permanent incorporation of that rich 
land and the only outlet adequate to 
the great demands of Eastern Rus- 
sia. 


Manchuria has been for many 


months the storm center of the Far 
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Eastern Question. This great Chi- 
nese province is larger than France 
and Germany combined; New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and all 
New England are not half so large, 
and no richer in resources. With a 
climate the most favorable in Asia, 
with great river valleys like the 
Ohio, with its mountains rich in 
coal, iron and gold, it is an empire 
capable of sustaining 50,000,000 
people, and possessing military and 
commercial strategic value second 
only to that of Japan. 

Will this fair land fall perma- 
nently into the lap of Russia? Why 
should such a thing be doubted? 
For it must be remembered that 
Russia “has absorbed more terri- 
tory, assimilated a greater number 
of different peoples, and fought more 
borders wars than any modern na- 
tion.” And while there have always 
been and are now strong reasons 
against territorial advances, the 
command has ever been Forward, 
yet Forward! 

Manchuria is already in the hands 
of Russia, and has been for a gen- 
eration; its destiny 1s fixed; where 
the Slav advances the Mongolian 
falls back. The great Russian rail- 
road penetrates to the heart of the 
land and intercepts its leading ar- 
tery, the Sungari river; the modern 
Russian town springs up besides the 
unsanitary village of the Chinese; 
the intelligent Russian overseer em- 
ploys Chinese laborers and treats 
them so well and pays them so lib- 
erally that they are not displeased 
with the change of authority. Shall 
Russia evacuate Manchuria? Allat 
once, or by degrees, or after a per- 
iod of six years? Never! Unless 
at the point of the bayonet. Such 
has not been the course of Russian 
history. When it was proposed to 
retreat from the mouth of the Amur 
Nicholas is said to have declared: 
“Where the Russian flag is planted 
once, there it shall remain forever.” 
Six years more will afford ample 
time for Russia so strongly to in- 
trench herself socially, economically 
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and commercially, and to carry her 
astute work of benevolent assimila- 
tion so far, that the Russian influ- 
ence will predominate in the very 
face of adverse treaties and farcical 
paper evacuations, 

Manchuria gone, Korea is serious- 
ly threatened; Korea taken, Russia 
is at the goal of her wildest ambi- 
tions, reaching forth her hand to 
grasp the scepter of world-suprem- 
acy. 

But meanwhile, there is a lion 
at the gates. Korea, the Sick Man 
of the far East, will not soon fall to 
Russia. Japan opposes such an ag- 
gression to the knife. Since the 
Chinese war of some eight years 
ago, the Japanese hate the Russians 
with a bitter hatred for despoiling 
them of their brilliant victory. 
Their soldiers are little men—about 
one-half the size, let us say, of the 
Russians—but they possess admir- 
able courage and superior discipline, 
and they will complacently remark 
that their muskets shoot as hard as 
the best, while the burly Ruian 
is an easy target for their perfect 
marksmanship. 

And if Japan cannot keep back 
the Northern Bear, the Lion’s roar 
will be heard in the land. Japan 
has declared for war: already over- 
tures have been made at the court of 
England. And in the stupendous 
contest between Slav and Saxon, 
which many regard as inevitable, 
be assured America will be more 
than an interested spectator so long 
as such men as Roosevelt and Hay 
are at the helm. 

What then shall we say? Is all 
this incessant and increasing agita- 
tion about the race of the giants for 
the supreme prize but idle and vain 
talk? and shall we supinely permit 
past achievement to lull us into the 
sleep of indifference? Ah, no: the 
situation is indeed grave, and events 
hasten to a crisis. The Russian 
dominion will continue to advance 
for a time, but the world supremacy 
of the Slavic race can never be. The 
autocracy is already threatened by 
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foes within and enemies without 
that will never yield. 

On the West and the South an 
the East, Russia is surrounded by 
an array of antagonistic nations that 
on occasion may leap into a veri- 
table wall of flame, while on the 
North she faces the eternal ice. If 
China fails, if Turkey succumbs, if 
Japan is overwhelmed, still never 
will England and America and Ger- 
many submit to a universal domin- 
ion of Slavic civilization. Let us 
assume that Russian civilization is 
superior to Chinese; so was the Mo- 
hammedan religion superior to Ara- 
bian superstitions. But as Islam 
confronted Christianity and proved 
its deadliest enemy, so Russian civ- 
ilization must face not static China 
but the enlightenment of the Saxon 
or Teuton, and is in danger of be- 
ing its dearest foe. The priceless 
tokens of liberty have been too 
dearly bought in the lands of Lu- 
ther, of Hampden, and of Washing- 
ton to be placed in jeopardy by the 
only great world-power whose his- 
tory has been pronounced by a 
writer as “wholly barren in the great 
intellectual and spiritual struggles 
of mankind.” 

Greater even than these gigantic 
enemies to Russian supremacy that 
are watching from without are the 
foes within the gates. Judged by 
the standards of the West, Russia 
is a land whose people have never 
truly arrived at manhood. 

The industrious outlook is indeed 
ominous. During the last few years 
labor difficulties have assumed 
amazing proportions, and the Gov- 
ernment has utterly failed to sup- 
press the serious disturbances. 
When great assemblies of striking 
workmen cry “Down with auto- 
cracy!’”’ concessions become neces- 
sary in spite of the stern policy of 
repression. Dangers of increasing 
magnitude will continue to come, 
for the industrial revolution must 
be fought through. 

Again, whatever the disturbances 
of university students may origin- 
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ally have been due to, they have 
now come to indicate a grave sit- 
uation of affairs. When the repres- 
sionist ministers undertake to use 
force to repel the invasion of ideas, 
do they not remember the results 
of such a policy under Prince Met- 
ternich of Austria, that arch-reac- 
tionist of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century? Knowledge is ev- 
erywhere a menace to tyranny, and 
there can be no exception in Russia. 

We speak of the absolutism of 
the Czar’s Government; if to-day 
Nicholas II actually enjoyed abso- 
lute power, it would perhaps be bet- 
ter for his faithful subjects. But 
the absolutism—or more properly 
the autocracy—is rather that of the 
great ministers like Witte and 
Plehve than of the benevolent Czar 
himself. The vast Governmental 
machine, which treats all subjects 
as children, is being put to a strain 
that it cannot much longer with- 
stand. These millions of sons of 
the Czar, by virtue of that expan- 
sion with which Russia has been in- 
fatuated, are coming to a realiza- 
tion that they are no longer chil- 
dren, but men. The days of abso- 
lutism are numbered, for absolutism 
has become an anachronism in thx 
modern world. Russia must give 
heed to these ominous growlings or 
she in turn must suffer the uphea- 
val of a belated French Revolution 
with its Reign of Terror, when sue 
will have scant opportunity to grasp 
the scepter of the world. The clouds 
of revolution are lowering darkly 
to-day ; but let us hope that the Pe- 
titions of Right will be granted and 
that by a glorious bloodless revolu- 
tion Russia may enter upon her 
newer era of rational representative 
government and liberal institutions. 

Such a revolution will bring in its 
train the blessings of religious lib- 
erty. Whereas to-day unquestioned 
obedience to the Czar’s will is the 
chief part of every Russian’s re- 
ligion, to-morrow we may perceive 
growing in that virgin soil the no- 
ble doctrine of our Puritan fathers 

















—the worship of God according to 
the dictates of their own hearts. The 
spiritual chains must be broken; 
then will liberty of action follow 
liberty of thought. 

The marvelous autocracy which 
to-day boasts its control of the 
body, soul and spirit of Russia’s 
millions, and through whose per- 
fect machinery Russia is reaching 
for world mastery is little more than 
2 shell and cannot survive long con- 
tact with twentieth century enlight- 
enment and consecration. Russia’s 
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boasted strength is already becom- 
ing her greatest weakness. Her 
high mission is to lift her own mil- 
lions of striving people to the realms 
of truth and modernism. In this 
noble work America and England 
and Germany can well afford to be 
gracious and lend a helping hand. 


For in the end are we not all 
brothers and God our common 
Father? Let us be not deceived; 
there is yet room enough for all, 


and humanity has need of all. 





THE HERMIT OF THE DESERT 





BY BEATRICE PARTRIDGE WILMANS 


] wonder why— 


With all this sweep of earth and sky, 








And wind-swept stretch ot gleaming sand, 
Horizon-held, as if a band, 

All sapphire-studded, girt the chaste 

And virgin circle of its waist, 

With a desert silence wrapping me, 

As I lie at eve ’neath the iron-wood tree; 
With God so near, and man so far, 

My only comrade you, bright star; 

With all the mem-ry swept aback, 

Of deeds which now seem foul and black; 
With here a chance to rid my breast 
Of all its load, and then to rest; 

With none to tempt, and naught to fear 
O, why! Dear God, must I still hear 
Echoes of voices calling me, 

Visions of faces I may not see, 
Longing for friends I could not hold, 
Madness of passion and place and gold? 





Strive as I may, they haunt me still, 
Against my reason, against my will. 


The very thought of the stress and the strife, 


And all the trappings of that vain life, 
Quickens my blood, and it dims my eye, 
And I wonder, God knows, I wonder why! 
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HE dominant characteristic 
of the Ruby-Crown is subtle- 
ty. He conceals his nest, and 


even his nest building region, so 
successfully that few there are who 


know where he breeds, or who- 
ever finds his nest, hidden in the 
shaggy end of a high, swinging 


branch of spruce or pine, deep in 
the California mountain recesses. 

Inside his four-inch body is a 
power of song big and_ resonant 
enough to belong to a thrush, yet 
he has a way of dropping from this 
high rapture of song into a_ thin, 
metallic “tsip,’ as if he had at once 
become very shy or wanted to pre- 
tend any other bird but he had been 
singing. 

But his prettiest trick of conceal- 
ment is the way he alternately hides 
and reveals the bright red feathers 
in his crown. You may watch him 
a long time, seeing only a wee bit 
of an olive-green bird, toned with 
dull yellow underneath, marked on 
wings and about the eyes with 
white; but suddenly, sometime a 
more festive mood comes upon him. 
The bird is transformed. A jaunty 
dash of brilliant red upcrests itself 
on his head, lighting up his quiet 
dress, making the greenish yellow 
of his undercoloring brighter, the 
white bars on his wings clearer in 
relief, and giving to his round body 
a more slender, graceful outline, For 
several moments this flame of color 
quivers, then it burns into a mere 
thread of red and is gone. 

Or, some afternoon, when the set- 
ting sun glances aslant on the quick 
turning, busy little head, just a hint 
of color comes and goes in the sun- 
light, like a thing apart from his 
anatomy, suggesting more the 






The Ruby Crowned Kinglet 


gleam of a jewel than sun-touched 
feathers, a pretty, elusive charm 
which he seems to know quite well 
is fascinating. 

During the breeding season his 
red crest is often raised in tender 
salute to his admiring mate, who 
lacks this ornament, but I have yet 
to know him in his love making 
time. 

I have only known him intimately 
now for three winter months, as 
he has flitted about my garden in 
this mountain town. Sometimes 
with three or four others, oftener 
alone, he gleans_ diligently over 
every sprig and spray, lisping amia- 
bly to himself the while. As he 
drops lightly from branch to branch, 
snipping here and there as he goes, 
clings to the bark while his prob- 
ing bill darts into crack and crev- 
ice, flutters humming-bird-like in 
air as he seeks under a _ leaf, the 
startling twitching lift of his tiny 
wings never ceases. A twinkling 
mote of a bird, whose almost reck- 
lessly unconcerned manner as he 
hunts for his food, takes the atten- 
tion at once; but whose acute keen- 
ness to his environment, one is sure 
to discover sooner or later. 

One day I watched him preen 
his feathers on a low rose branch 
near the ground, actually stationary 
for the time; grasping the twig 
firmly with his feet as he pulled this 
way and that; stretching out his 
plump body into slighter dimen- 
sions; straightening up his red 
crown; plucking out a loose feather 
and watching it float off, head on 
one side; oiling down his plumage; 
and all in such an abstracted, ab- 
sorbed kind of a way I felt called 
upon to stand guard over him lest 





























some danger might catch him un- 
aware. But he is well alert, for all 
his absent-minded air, and many 
times, I believe, feins this manner 
for reasons of his own. 

He is the only bird the English 
sparrows have not chased from my 
garden. Many a large bird shows 
the white feather to these bother- 
some tyrants, but this small king 
seems to hold his domain against 
them. While he is busy pulling the 
woolly-aphis from a gnarled tree, a 
crowd of sparrows discover him, 
and prepare to oust him. Five birds 
alight boisterously near him on his 
twig, nearly overbalancing them- 
selves in their rough and tum- 
ble flight and violently shaking the 
perch he is on. He does not see 
them, flitting, as he is always flit- 
ting, a little lower down, as if noth- 
ing had happened, he reaches up 
while suspended in the air to a spot 
near the toes of one bird. Exas- 
perated, the sparrows stretch up and 
down, hop and chatter and threaten. 
He disdains to notice them. His 
wings never cease their flit-flitting ; 
with no hurry he slips over and un- 
der and past them, never seeing 
them, quite as if they were wind- 
disturbed leaves, or sticks or stones. 
The sparrows feel foolish in the face 
of this indifference and simmer 
down. Again, I have seen a flock 
of sparrows swoop past the king- 
let’s head, the wind of their flying 
stirring his feathers. Where an- 
other bird would start down af- 
frighted, and fly, he does nothing at 
all; and no matter how many times 
this onslaught is repeated, it seems 
to make no impression upon him. 
So he manages these bullies; they 
learn to let him alone; for a sun- 
beam is as easy to dispossess as he. 

He is well worth loving, this 
happy little mite, sometimes gay in 
his red crest, sometimes dull-col- 
ored and quiet ; in some moods sing- 
ing with all the inspiration of a 
thrush; at other seasons ticking one 
little lisp or scolding a harsh chat- 
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ter. Little known, hiding his nest 
for years, so that the most ardent 
naturalist knew not the color of the 
eggs; flitting up and down the coast 
from Alaska to Guatemala; adapt- 
ing himself to conditions and 
things; keeping his own counsel 
with much aplomb. 

Cheery little bird, he has gone 
from my garden now, for the spring 
is here, faintly calling, coaxing one 
day, repelling the next, making rest- 
less, stirring, prompting all that life 
which shall burst into full blossom 
and song later; and the Ruby 
Crown has been disturbed with the 
rest at his prosaic winter work. 
Somewhere he has gone, on some 
siy errand, it may be to seek a mate, 
or perhaps with one already found, 
looking for some more secure fast- 
ness higher in the mountains, there 
to rear his young. 

Just once before I missed him I 
heard his song, two or three long- 
drawn, bell-like notes, then a rip- 
pling, tumbling warble. I listened 
in vain for a repetition, but none 
came; it was evidently a farewell 
strain before he sought some other 
region and entered the more excit- 
ing life of the love season. 

Baird and Ridgway write of him: 
“The song of this bird is the most 
remarkable of its many specific pe- 
culiarities. Considering the small 
size of the Ruby Crown its song is 
one of the most marvelous vocal 
performances. among birds.” 


I have studied this dainty king- 


let now almost daily for four 
months. In that time he has had 
no song to trill, sought no mate, 


reared no young; yet has he been 
full of interest outside of the per- 
formance of courtship or domestic 
life. Just about the business of his 
winter life he has been an animated, 
happy little character, inspiring my 
admiration and respect. What will 
he have to give when I follow him 
into his summer haunts; watching 
his courting, his nest building, his 
home life, his parental discipline, 
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hearing the rapturous cadences of 
his song? Much more, I warrant, 
than many human folk have to give; 
for these wild wings touch nearer 
that One Heart of All than we in 
all our flights. 


The Western Meadowlark. 


Who is this singing at our gates, 
loud and sweet, bold and clear? A 
minstrel every Californian should 
protectingly. cherish, the Western 
Meadowlark. 

Although he is a bird of the whole 
extent of the Western States, he is 
more fitly typical of California. In 
Oregon and Washington his note is 
not so full or sweet, absorbing, I 
fancy, some of the dampness of 
those States. I heard his song once 
near Seattle as he was winging his 
way over a soaked meadow in the 
spring. Something was gone, lack- 
ing; his aria closed without being 
roundly finished, as it never would 
have done in California at that sea- 
son. On the arid plains of Lower 
California his infrequent note is a 
trifle thin and dry. 


But how he sings in California cn 
our rolling slopes and meadows; so 
startling, clear, so compellingly 
sweet, the heart beats faster in lis- 
tening, and the very air is vibrant 
after his note has ceased. If you 
are quite near him, it may be lying 
flat on the warm stubble close to 
his nest, so near that you breathe 
softly lest he be disturbed, you may 
hear his other, tenderer song, a 
song he has made for the ear of his 
mate alone, a whispered roulade, 
infinitely loving and as equally per- 
fect in phrasing as the wilder clar- 
ion call he gives to the world. 

If you could take the blue Califor- 
nia sky, the warmth of color, the 
wonderful exhilaration of space, and 
put it all into a rippling, triplet, 
nine-note measure of sound, the 
meadowlark’s song would be _ ex- 
actly reproduced. 

Who feels or knows better than 
he the rare uplifting ozone of the 
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tain gorges or forest depths cannot 
restrain him. He must have space, 
space wide and sunny, where he 
can hear the reverberations of his 


far-stretching mesas? moun- 


song strike the air mellowly and 
echo far up and down the valley. 

He has gathered the yellow sun- 
light on his ample breast, and in 
his song is the spirit of California. 
Can you not hear it, brimful of care- 
less, golden sound, voicing at the 
same time the country’s undertone 
of indomitable richness and power. 

And how genial he is with his 
music; there is no fear in his song. 
He trills it out to ring as far as it 
may, flying before one along a coun- 
try road for miles sometimes, to 
light and sing for you just ahead. 

As you come up to him he turns 
a quick wing overhead, flying back, 
carrolling as he goes, but a few rods 
on there he is again on the fence, 
waiting with his good-will message 
of exquisite song. 

Besides being a marvelous musi- 
cian (it has been said that “no 
other bird sings in such correct 
rhythm,”) he is an eminently bene- 
ficial bird, destroying vast hordes 
of locusts and devastating black 
crickets. It seems strange tliat 
such a bird should go unprotected, 
the black crescent on his yellow 
breast a target for those ruthless 
beings who shoot at anything. 

He builds his nest on the ground, 
in the midst of a meadow or on the 
edge of a grain field, in some spo: 
the harvester is not likely to reach, 
where the long grasses close over 
his home. He usually ties them to- 
gether above the grass-woven nest. 
You may stand looking at the exact 
spot and see only the waving grain, 
the loose-woven tufts of grass, the 
brown lumpy ground beneath, ana 
never know his pretty abode is hid- 
den there. Sometimes the nest is 


sunk near a patch of buttercups or 
brodaea; you may look right in on 
the brown and purple-flecked eggs 
and see only three or five points o/ 
and 


light and the brown purple 























Grace. 


shadows the flowers seem to cast. 

When in the late fall and winter 
he forages in flocks, his dress 1s 
much paler, more buffy in shade; 
his song rings out as loud and clear 
as ever but less often nearly al- 
ways followed by the immature song 
of a younger bird, practicing against 
the opening joy of spring. Some- 
times as many as fifty flock to- 
gether, hunting the fields over for 
insects or eggs, trying early notes, 
teaching the young, walking with 
their pretty, characteristic way of 
lifting their head high in the air 


as they walk daintily over the 
ground. 
Dear and useful meadowlark, 


the bird of the people, his heavenly 
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song given to high and low alike, 
and his busy bill ever helping the 
farmer. A songster and a worker, 
the country should protect, else he 
may lose his beautiful confidence in 
man and become as he has become 
in some of the older States, timid in 
song and weaker in his usefulness. 
Perhaps he is the same lark that 
whistles blithely in sunny, hedgedc- 
about Eastern meadows, and like 
many others coming to the West, 
becomes subtly changed, deepenea, 
mellowed. I like to think he is alone, 
apart, springing from the primitive 
prairies, the voice our wonderful 
wildernesses send up, a bird expres- 
sion of the untrammeled West. 


GRACE 


BY ADA PHELPS 


Would you drink of the Fountain of Youth, my love, 


Of the wonderful Fountain of Youth, 
And live forever and ever, my love 
In a world of beauty and truth? 


You've read of the travels of men, my love, 
The wonderful waters to drink, 

They've traveled and searched since the world began, 
Nor found them as yet, I think. : 


But I know when they do, why, then, my love, 
The world’s chronic doubts will have flown; 

And I’m sure, very sure, at the bottom, my love, 
They'll find the Philosopher’s stone. 


But I have a thought of my own, my love, 
And if you’ll come sit by me here, 
And lean to me close, my dove, my love, 


I‘ll whisper it into your ear. 





E. O. McCormick, born April 3, 
1858, at Lafayette, Ind. Educated 
at the Lafayette High School. En- 
tered railway service 1879 as time 
keeper of the construction depart- 
ment of the Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad, since which he has been 
consecutively in freight department 
of the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago Railway, at Lafayette, Ind., 
general agent Great Eastern Freight 
Line, at Louisville, Ky.; city pas- 
senger and ticket agent Monon 
Keute at Louisville, Ky., and Chi- 








cago; general passenger and ticket 
agent of the same at Chicago, May, 
1889, to September 1, 1893; general 
passenger and ticket agent Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
road, September, 1893, to May 1, 
1899; passenger traffic manager 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railway; Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager Southern Pacific Co. 
Mr. McCormick has recently been 
appointed Assistant Traffic Direc- 
tor of the Southern Pacific Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





Rear - Admiral 


Rear Admiral Sotokichi Uriu, 
Sotokichi Uriu. who command- 
ed one squad- 


ron of the Japanese fleet in the bril- 
liant operations at the opening of 
the war with Russia, is a graduate 
of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, of the class of 
1881. 





There were two Japanese in Uriu’s 
class beside himself, the others be- 
ing Tasuker Serata and Yenoske 
Inouye. Serata graduated number 
14 and Uriu number 26 in the class 
which graduated 72 men. Inouye 
did not graduate. Uriu was 19 years 
of age when he entered the academy 
in 1877, which would make him only 
46 years old now. 
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George T. Nicholson, born July 
I, 1856, at Belvedere, N. C. He was 
cducated at the Kansas State Uni- 
versity. Entered railway service 
1882 as clerk ir general passenger 
and ticket office, Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, since which 
he has been consecutively rate clerk, 





chief rate clerk, chief clerk, assist- 
ant general passenger and ticket 
agent, and from February 1, 1897 to 
May 1, 1898, general passenger 
agent St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railway; May 1, 1808, to date, pas- 
senger traffic manager Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway System. 








The hymn that is being sung all 
over Japan. It is indicative of the 
patriotism of the people of the isl- 
and Empire. 

It is very short. The words, 
roughly translated from the Japan- 
ese, are as follows: “The reign of 
our emperor... will last thou- 
sands of years . . . just as long, in- 
deed, as a tiny stone . . . which is 
growing into a big rock .. . gath- 
ers its moss.” These words are re- 
peated three times to the same mu- 
sic. 














SEA LIFE 





BY CAPTAIN C. M. SCANMON 


The evening glow gilds sky and waves, 
With dazzling changing phantomy, 
Till twilight spreads its canopy 

And all is lulled to rest. 


But listen! 

I hear the distant thunder, loud, 

The lightning’s flash from cloud to cloud, 

And now rolls up from far astern, 

The blackest signs of a coming storm! 
“Call all hands!” 














Sea Life. 


Here comes a gale! 

And to it we must “shorten sail.” 
Now. my “hearties,” bear a hand. 
Reef the top-sails, with “taught band.” 
Then all the rest the sails we'll “stow” 
From jib to royal:—“Aloft a’low.” 


The ship, from sail, though nearly freed, 
Still dashes on, like a foaming steed, 
And “broaching to”! “Hard up!” 
A blithe young tar, with might and main, 
To steer the ship, he tries in vain— 

“Call Old Bill!” 


Now comes Bill: with sailor reel, 

And at his station ‘takes the wHeel, 

Straight as a line, the ship flies on, 

With the matchless speed of a frightened fawn. 
For at the wheel is one’s who’s been, 
Through many a gale and tempest din. 

Then said Old Bill, in muttering low, 

“It’s the d——’s hole to catch a blow.” 

“I thought the way the weather’d been 

That we would get four hours in. 

Instead of that, oh, hang the luck! 

Wet through and through, from heel to truck. 
And then as soon as there’s a lull, 

All hands make sail—well, let her mull.” 


Night wanes, 

And in the East a golden ray, 

Swift comes the sun, to greet the day. 
The angry gale has passed us by— 
Again appears a cloudless sky. 

The elements, as if to please, 

Breathe forth a gently blowing breeze. 
The ship is a cloud of sail again, 
Bounding over the sparkling main. 
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and women, loading coal into transports 


The Japanese —Types of. patriotic citizens of the poorer class 




















The King of the Flower Painters in His California Home 





BY LOUIS N. RICHARDS 


ITHIN half an hour’s ride 
from Los Angeles _ there 
lies, half-hidden among the 

orange and lemon groves of the pic- 
turesque valley, the aristocratic lit- 
tle suburb of Hollywood. It is not 
only one of the most attractive and 
romantic places in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but it is rapidly becoming 
one of the most noted as well; 
noted because it is in this favored 
village that there may be seen the 
beautiful gardens and the artistic 
home of Paul de Longpre, the king 
of flower painters. 

To the tourist who inquires in 
Los Angeles what is to be seen out- 
side the city, the invariable answer 
is: “Go to Hollywood and see the 
home of Paul de Longpre; it is the 
most beautiful home in Southern 
California.” All the year round and 
especially during the tourist season, 
there is a perpetual stream of visi- 
tors crowding the cars, going not 
only to see the artist’s home, but 
also to visit the art gallery which 
he most kindly keeps open to all 
visitors, for here may be seen a col- 
lection of flower paintings which is 
unquestionably the most unique 
and magnificent in America and 
probably in the world. 

On entering the gates of the cele- 
brated painter’s home you see 
everywhere exemplified in the pic- 
ture which lies before you evidences 
of Paul de Longpre’s genius. One 
glance at the beautiful scene and 
you say: “This is the home of an 
artist.” One is impressed with tne 
simple, natural manner in which the 

“nds have been laid out and em- 
bellished. There is no studied ar- 
rangement, no well defined scheme 
or plan; but the flowers, shrubs and 
trees grow just where they may 
have been planted by nature herself. 
There is to be found in the garden 


almost every plant and flower 
known to the botanist. Some idea 
of the extent of the gardens may be 
gained when it is stated that, in the 
rose garden alone, there are three 
thousand bushes, which include, of 
course, all the known varieties, and 
almost as far as the eye can reach 
one sees a vast field of flowers of 
every color and description. The 
grounds are enclosed by an ever- 
green hedge, but that is almost en- 
tirely concealed by climbing roses, 
bright-colored geraniums and beau- 
tiful vines. The gentle sea breezes 
as they pass become laden with fra- 
grance from the banks of heliotrope, 
carnations, nicotina and lantana, 
and sweet birds sing their merry 
songs in this earthly paradise all 
the year round. 


Shrubs and trees of almost every 
clime and country adorn the 
grounds. Tall and stately eucalyp- 
tus trees cast their long shadows 
on the velvet lawn; golden acacias 
mingle their graceful branches with 
the delicate, drooping foliage of the 
pepper trees; and majestic palms 
lend additional beauty to this en- 
chanted garden. 

To the north, and forming 2 
background to the artist’s home, 
there rise, in all their sublime gran- 
deur, the purple crests of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, and in the dis- 
tance can be seen the deep blue 
waters of the Pacific. 

The residence is designed after 
the Moorish-Mission style of ar- 
chitecture which is always artistic 
and eminently appropriate for a 
California home. The massive 
structure, with its broad Spanish 
windows, arabesque arches and col- 
umns, and tall, graceful towers, is 
a revelation of artistic beauty in 
which simplicity and uniqueness of 
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The De Longpre Home. 


design are the most impressive fea- 
tures. 

In addition to the main building, 
there are five garden houses which 
harmonize with it in architecture 
and design; there is, however, in 
their dainty construction, a variety 
that is pleasing. The “retreat” is 
a circular arbor built in an ideal 
spot under the shade of the acacias; 
it is probably into this secluded 
nook that the artist retires when 
he desires not to be at home to too 
frequent callers. The “kiosk” in 
tennis court is an Oriental looking 
building, quite elaborate in design 
and half glass-enclosed. The foun- 
tain house is a gem of art in itself. 
It has several rooms in which are 
grown orchids and other rare and 
beautiful plants. The “guest house,” 
as its name would suggest, is in- 
tended for the use of the artist in 
the entertainment of his friends. “It 
is here,’ says Mr. de _ Longpre, 
“that I expect to entertain my 
friends at Bohemian suppers.” 

The interior of the de Longpre 
home is in keeping with the ex- 
terior. And here again the artist’s 


exquisite taste has found 
sion in the beautiful decorations and 


expres- 


elegant furnishings. In each room 
there is a collection of art which 
a king might envy; but of course 
the room in which every one is tne 
most interested is the picture gal- 
lery. This is reached from the re- 
ception hall by descending three or 
four broad, terraced steps. The 
walls of the gallery are literally 


banked with flowers and foliage, 
and one wanders about studying 
the exquisite floral reproductions 


as if he were in some rare and beau- 
tiful garden. There is pictured here 
almost every flower known to the 
florist, from the common daisies of 
the field to the rare exotics of the 
conservatory. You pause enrap- 
tured before a mass of American 
Beauty roses among whose leaves 
the sunshine plays hide and seek, 
and the delicate petals seem fresh 
with dew. Further on is a bank of 
wild flowers growing just as you 
have seen them grow in sunny fields 
and shaded woods. Among the 
blossoms the bees are gathering 
honey, while here and there a gor- 
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geous butterfly is dancing in the 
sunshine. And then you come to 
great clusters of purple lilac, and 
your thoughts are carried back to 
the old garden at home, and you 
long to bury your face in the blos- 
soms and inhale the perfume which 
seems hidden there. 

Paul de Longpre, like every truly 
great artist, possesses the _ senti- 
ment of a poet, and this sentiment 
pervades everything that he paints. 
He is a lover of flowers, and his 
knowledge of their form and struc- 
ture, coupled with his marvelous 
skill in drawing and coloring, has 
enabled him to reproduce them in 
so perfect a manner that they rival 
nature itself. 

It is always a pleasure to study 
de Longpre’s paintings, but when 
the artist himself is present the 
pleasure is greater; there is con- 
nected with almost every picture 
a bit of romantic history or some 





charming little story. Mr. de 
Longpre’s favorite picture in this 
collection is a superb painting 
in oil ot Shasta daisies, white lilac, 
roses and syringa; it won the first 
prize at the Paris exposition, and 
is valued at five thousand dollars. 

Another interesting picture is a 
bunch of large, white California 
poppies done in water color. The 
models for this painting were gath- 
ered by Madame Modjeska’s niece 
in the canyons at the _ actress’s 
home near El Toro, and brought 
to the artist to paint. 

There was published in the “In- 
ter-Collegian” some time ago, a col- 
lection of de Longpre’s maxims. 
They will prove instructive to every 
art student and artist, too, perhaps, 
and they may be interesting to the 
laity as well. They read as fol- 
lows: 

“Tf you love art with all your 
soul; if you are ready to spend, 








Detail of the facade of the De Longpre House. 
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maybe, half of your life before get- 
ting (perhaps) recognition; if you 
are willing to suffer all kinds of pri- 
vations, surely for many years— 
then start to become an _ artist; 
start with enthusiasm to the pur- 
suit of your ideal—let it be your re- 
ligion. 

“Bear always in mind that the 
highest type of. beauty is the high- 
est art. 

“The principle of all my life has 
been: better paint nothing than 
paint something ugly or uninterest- 


ing. 





Jverland Monthly. 


When asked if he ever had an in- 
structor the great artist replied that 
nature was his only teacher. “I do 
not even know the first principles 
of drawing,’ he added, and you 
smile when he says this. 

Thirty-four years ago, the man 
who to-day is recognized as_ the 
greatest flower painter in the world 
was a poor boy attending the pub- 
lic schools in Paris. He did not, 
however, take kindly to his books, 
and whenever an opportunity offer- 
ed itself he stole away to the coun- 
try, where he spent his time in the 





The Studio. 


_“You must live with your crea- 
tions. 

“Consider money as a help in 
art, never as a guide. 

“Never be so narrow minded as 
to think that your school is the 
only one—admire talent in what- 
ever school it belongs. 

“A last word: never forget that 
the most contemptible vice is jeal- 
ousy in art.” 


fields and woods sketching and 
painting from nature. Among his 
classmates at school there were 
children of wealthy parents, and to 
these, who usually had pin money 
the enterprising young artist sold 
his pictures. The death of the father 
left the mother with the care of a 
large family. It became necessary 
that Paul should take up some line 
of work in order to help provide 
for the needs of the family, and at 




















the age of twelve his school days 
were ended. 

His two older brothers’ were 
painting fans for several large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and Paul de- 
cided to take up that line of work 
also. The three brothers worked 
early and late, but the profits de- 
rived from the orders were small 
and often there were long periods 
when there was no work to do. 
There came a time, however, when 
the value of their work was recog- 
nized and happier and _ brighter 
days dawned for their mother and 
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year he lived in the country near 
Paris, where he spent the happy 
summer days painting pictures 
from nature. At the age of twenty- 
one he realized one of his ‘boyhood 
dreams, for it was at this time that 
he had his first picture accepted and 
hung in the Paris salon. Then 
came orders for several important 
paintings, and his. success as an 
artist was assured. During the 
years that followed he continued 
to paint pictures which were now 
everywhere in demand. But there 
came a day when de Longpre ex- 








Miss De Longpre and Pauline De Longpre in the garden. 


sisters. At the age of eighteen Paul 
de Longpre had established for him- 
self a national reputation as a 
painter of fans, and his work was 
sold almost everywhere in France. 

About this time he met and fell 
in love with a beautiful girl of his 
own age, and at nineteen they were 
married. Six months of the year 
he passed in Paris, where he de- 
voted all of his time to painting 
fans; during the remainder ‘of the 


perienced one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes of his life. The failure of 
the “Comptoir d’Escompte de 
Paris” swept away the artist’s for- 
tune, for it was in that bank that he 
had deposited the savings of fifteen 
years’ hard work. It was at this 
time that he decided to leave France 
and go to America. He managed to 
recover a few hundred dollars from 
the wrecked bank, and with his 
family he crossed the ocean. 














The King of the Flower Painters. 


Eleven years ago, Paul de Long- 
pre landed in New York. He was 
at that time almost unknown on this 
side of the water, and it was no easy 
matter to find a market for his pic- 
tures. The few hundred dollars 
that he brought from France soon 
dwindled down to such an extent 
that he realized that some action 
had to be taken or the wolf would 
soon be prowling around the door. 

In 1895 de Longpre decided to 
give an exhibition of his paintings. 
An exhibition of flower paintings 
exclusively was a thing unheard of, 
and his friends endeavored to con- 
vince him that such an undertaking 
could never be successful; that his 
plans, if ever carried out, meant in- 
evitable ruin. The exhibition was 
given, nevertheless, and its success 
was greater than the artist himself 
had ever dreamed of. The galleries 
were crowded every day and his 
pictures brought enormous prices. 
The critics were unanimous in their 
praise of the artist’s work and the 
name of Paul de Longpre was on 
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the lips of everyone interested in 
art. Since that time de Longpre’s 
success has been almost marvelous, 
and to-day his pictures are to be 
found in the art galleries and homes 
of all the large cities of the civilized 
world. 

After long years of patient toil, 
mingled with much suffering and 
privation, his life’s work is at last 
rewarded and all his early dreams 
cf fame and fortune are realized. 
Four times within twenty years 
he was at death’s door from illness 
brought on by overwork. Mr. de 
Longpre says that at those times 
when the clouds were the darkest, 
and when fortune seemed to desert 
him, he found consolation and much 
encouragement in reviewing the 
trials that marked the lives of the 
world’s greatest artists. 

He remembered how Francois 
Millet struggled with poverty 
through a lifetime of sorrow and 
disappointment, and died with a 
broken heart, not knowing that his 
name was to be immortal and that 
the pictures which he sold for a 
few pounds to buy bread for his 
family would some day be worth 
small fortunes. But fate has dealt 
more kindly with de Longpre; he 
is still young and surrounded with 
all the comforts and luxuries that 
come with fame and wealth; he lives 
a life of perfect happiness; but it 
is not to be inferred, however, that 
Paul de Longpre leads an existence 
of ease and idleness, but on the 
contrary he is an indefatigable 
worker. He rises early, and while 
the dew is still fresh upon the flow- 
ers he gathers his models in the 
garden and goes to the studio for 
his day’s work. 

The noted artist has been greatly 
aided in his life’s work by his wife, 
a lady of marked culture and re- 
finement. Upon being presented to 
Madame de Longpre she tells you, 
in her gracious, charming way, that 
she does not speak English; but it 
is such a rare pleasure to listen to 
her elegant French that one has no 
































The Guest House 


desire to hear her speak anything 
else. 

Madame de Longpre is assisted 
in her social duties by her daugh- 
ter, a charming and highly accom- 
plished young lady. But the pet 
of this happy home is Paul de Long- 
pre’s youngest daughter, a bright 
little miss about eight years old. 
If you ask her to tell you her name 
she will say it is Pauline; but the 
only name she is ever called at 
home is “Joujou,” the French word 
for toy or plaything. She is idolized 
by her famous father, and when he 
walks in the garden she is always 
by his side. 

It is a great pleasure to meet Paul 
de Longpre; genial, good natured, 
sparkling with wit, he is certainly 
the most entertaining company im- 
aginable. He does not care very 
much for society, but chooses to 
entertain his friends in his own 
home, and he is happy always when 
he has some friends to join him 
with his family at dinner. The de 
Longpres are Parisians, and need- 
less to say their dinner is always a 
delightful affair. French servants 
serve the courses 
tional Parisian style, and each 
course is accompanied with good 
old French wine and brightened 
by Paul de Longpre’s witty stories. 

It is not generally known that the 
artist is not only a musician but a 
composer of music as well. One of 
his latest compositions is a descrip- 
tive waltz with beautiful melodies 
and rich harmonies; it is being 
played by Sousa and is destined to 
become popular. 
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Madame de Longpre. 

































The Kiosk facing the Tennis Court. 


The celebrated painter counts 
among his friends people who are 
noted in all the walks of life; states- 
men, artists, musicians, singers; 
all are welcome to the de Longpre 
home. 

When President Roosevelt was 
in Southern California during his 
recent tour, the artist presented 
him with a beautiful painting of 
California poppies, the official 
flower of the Golden State. While 
the President was in Los Angeles 
the painting adorned his apartments 
at the Westminster, where it cre- 
ated much favorable comment. It 
has since been hung in the art gal- 
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lery at the White House, and it 
doubtless will prove an interesting 
addition to the collection of art in 
the executive mansion. 

Mr. de Longpre has lived in Cali- 
fornia only three years, but he never 
tires of praising the natural beau- 
ties and advantages of this favored 
State. It seems eminently fitting 
that the great flower painter should 


Of the Great American Novel. 


have chosen this land of sunshine, 
fruit and flowers for his home, 
where he might gain  inspira- 
tion from his poetic environment. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that 
Paul de Longpre may continue for 
many years to delight the world 
with his exquisite portrayals of 
California’s beautiful flowers. Vive 
le Roi des Fleurs! 








OF THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 





BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


“How big’s a modern novel, pa, 

That critics call it great? 

Ts it in length a thousand miles 

In weight a hundredweight, 

In area nine acres broad 

In height six stories high, 

Or is it great because of Literary 
Quality ?” 


“My child, your question is absurd, 
For to be quite precise, 

This Literary Quality’s 

A thing that cuts no ice. 

But when the volumes, end to end, 
Would stretch ten thousand miles, 
And when they weigh a dozen tons, 
The massy tow’ring piles, 





When many-storied clothing stores, 
Whose tops do scrape the sky, ; 
Whose bottoms cover acres twelve, 
The book by car-loads buy ; 

(Though wrothy readers call it rot, 
And gentle readers, bad,) 

It is the greatest romance writ, 
For figures see the Ad.” 
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OME, crawl out of there!” 
There was no answer. 

Angrily the conductor 
fell on his knees and swung the lan- 
tern high. Out of the darkness 
peered two sullen eyes, blinking and 
blinded by the flash. But the body 
lying flat and extended along the 
brake-beam made no movement. 

The freight was about to pull out 
of Barstow, when Stewart discov- 
ered a lank form running and 
crouching alternately in shadow of 
the inside track. When it disap- 
peared, he knew what coigne of van- 
tage had been gained. 

“Crawl out, and quick,” 
manded. 

The body dropped easily, and a 
gaunt man stood before Stewart on 
the platform. He looked at the 
bright light streaming out of the 
telegraph office, and then away at 
the grim phalanx on its way south- 
ward. 

“Well, nothing to say?” asked the 
conductor. “It’s the hard luck story 
} suppose. Nothing under the jacket 
for days, feet too sore to walk! Do 
vou think the Santa Fe was built 
to carry you beats?” 

With hands thrust deep in empty 
pockets, the tramp stood as though 
listening to the persistent click of 
the instrument inside. 

“IT ain’t a beat,” he said in sulky 
defiance. “I never done this thing 
before.” He regarded the ragged 
shoe of his left foot, and then looked 
up at the employee in forced indif- 
ference. “I ain’t goin’ to die in pub- 
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he com- 


lic hospitals, and they said I might 
He nodded 


get better down there.” 





to the Southland, where respite for 
torn lungs and ebbing life lay in 
orange groves, free spaces and warm 
earth. 

He turned and walked down the 
deserted platform, the convulsive 
racking cough coming back distinct- 
ly to Stewart, who hesitated for one 
moment, and then ran after the fig- 
ure moving aimlessly away. There 
was a shrill whistle. 

“Hold on,” cried the conductor, 
roughly. “Swing into number seven, 
first car, and lie low.” 

Out of the sixty-nine cars bound 
for Los Angeles, forty-nine were 
loaded, and number seven happened 
to be empty and next the second en- 
gine. 

The tramp had visions of slumber 
undisturbed by the urge of muscles 
sore and stiff with the effort to fol- 
low the swaying motion, and remain 
on the narrow beam unbroken by 
horrid dreams of crunching wheels 
and crushed limbs. 

He sank on a heap of green hides, 
warm from the shambles. 

There is a smooth stretch on the 
north side of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, and the long caravan 
glided noiselessly over the rails. It 
was almost midnight when the train 
passed Summit, on the top of the 
elevation, and began the steep drop 
of the Cajon grade. 

The train had hardly begun when 
the train shuddered through all its 
length and came to a stand-still. 

Engine 773, the one in front had 
slipped a tire. 

“Uncouple her,” shouted Stewart 
to fireman Sandy of No. 773. “Take 
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her to Kenbrook siding, and wait un- 
til we pass with the freight. When 
you get there whistle hard and we'll 
come down.” 

Fireman Sandy leaned out of the 
cab, his good-natured Irish face 
turned toward the waiting crew. 
“Boys, I’ll whistle like the very “devil 
when I’m sided,” he called. 

No signal could escape _ being 
heard in the narrow pass, so the 
men waited without apprehension. 
The wind had died down, and clean 
and high above the darkness shone 
the stars. Minutes passed. The dial 
showed the hand at the half hour. 
Night murmurs from the mountain 
side and the occasional bumping of 
the cars were the only sounds. The 
silence grew to ominous forebod- 
ings. The anxiety of Stewart in- 
creased with the lengthening mo- 
ments. Forty minutes had elapsed. 

“2773's been stalled somewhere. 
I’m going to see,” he confided to 
Engineer Brooks. We’ll leave the 
freight and run down the road a 
bit.” 

The conductor swung himself on 
to the first car and thrusting his 
head through the door of number 
seven called to the only passenger. 

“Say, Bill, I’m off for a trip. See 
to yourself. If the others catch you 
—there’s something doing.” 

The tramp came to his feet with 
a bound. Stewart laughed. 

“Well, you needn’t hurry so, old 
man; there’s no one on yet.” 

He banged the door and leaped 
upon the departing engine. 

The tramp shook himself, huddled 
down, his back against the side of 
the car, and prepared to finish his 
sleep. 

A little tremor ran through the 
train, which, with air-brakes set on 
the steep grade, should have re- 
mained still. 

Danger, soft-shod, was stealing 
through the watches of the night. 
But to trained ears her footsteps 
were not inaudible. The relief en- 


gine had been gone ten minutes. The 
elemental forces behind the slipping 
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of the cog; the minimum leakage, 
the maximum ocean; the escaping 
energy of severed wires; the knowl- 
edge of the inexorable powers be- 
hind, around the frail creations of 
man, blanched the faces of the crew 
with comprehensive terror. 

The motion was hardly percept: 
ible, yet three men sprang to the air 
brakes. 

“God!” panted one of the crew, 
“the air brakes have collapsed.” 

With one accord they turned to 
the hand brakes, the glistening 
knuckles of the powerful fingers 
almost bursting from the skin as 
they clutched, twisted and held in 
vain. Stealthily the huge mass 
crept downward. Impotent, the 
superhuman efforts of the three 
men—atoms battling with the awful 
forces of nature. 

The velocity was increasing, as 
the merciless wheels, conscious of 
a new-born energy, turned faster 
and ever faster. 

The gaunt figure reared itself sud- 
denly. The speed was slight as yet 
but at every inch of ground gained 
increased two-fold. With one jump 
the vagrant could have reached the 
ground—and safety. He did not 
move. With his long dirty fingers 
curled around the iron rail he peered 
ahead, his torpid brain keenly alive 
to the destruction in front. With 
a rush he caught up a white light 
fixed on a hook inside, and hung it 
up on the bumper of the car. 

Faintly outlined trees whizzed by 
in a strong current of air. The 
train no longer a thing to be con- 
trolled, bold, masterful, was plung- 
ing down grade, gaining fearful mo- 
mentum at each revolution of the 
wheels. Horrible, titanic the mon- — 
ster went down the incline, to the 
engine waiting in the darkness. 

The engineer of 824 paused, his 
hand on the throttle valve. The 
rumble of distant thunder was in 
the air. The two men in the cab 
understood in a flash. Stewart 
faced engineer Brooks. 

The primitive man, the instinct of 


























self-preservation, played in the 
breast of one; agony, a woman’s 
iace, duty, scorched in the brain 
of the other. And then before the 
sternness of an indomitable will, the 
engineer’s glance fell. 

“Let her go, and make a flying 
ccupling,” ordered Stewart. 

Louder the roar; the tremble of 
the earth grew. The white light 
tlared and flashed as the runaway 
screamed over the rails. 

The engine quivered, the piston 
dropped in its cylinder, and then 
came the fearful impact; a shock, 
the cessation of thought, a new real- 
ization. But in face of the tremen- 
dous impetus gained, the safety 
brakes were useless. Gripping its 
victim, on rushed the crazed de- 
mon to where the stalled engine 
blocked the way. 

* * * * 

In the cab of the disabled engine 
stood Sandy, valiantly blowing the 
whistle. He saw the advancing 
headlight bearing down upon him, a 
cyclops helplessly propelled by the 
sixty-nine cars. In one awful mo- 
ment he, too, grasped the inevitable. 
And yet the signal of distress went 
shrieking “like the very devil,” as 
he had promised. 
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And as the crash came, above the 
noise of smashing timbers and escap- 
ing steam, one long shrill whistle 
told how fireman Sandy had died 
at his post. 

* * * * 


Bruised and shaken, Stewart, ly- 


ing thrown thirty feet away, 
crawled over to the train hands 
gathered around the wreck. Upon 


the ground had fallen the appalling 
silence of a great disaster; the hush 
after the tumult of devastating ele- 
ments. Death, and perhaps fighting 
tortured life, lay under the debris 
cf splintered wood and_ shivered 
steel. 

Two men dragged out the contor- 
ted body of engineer Brooks. The 
mangled form emitted a groan and 
then became motionless. 

“Who lighted the freight?” asked 
cne of the crew in a whisper. No 
one knew. . 

Lying near, one hand grasping the 
ring of the shattered white light, 
was a thing of barely human sem- 
blance. Stewart caught a lantern 
and knelt down beside it. He turned 
up to the light the drawn face with 
its unkempt hair and beard. A cry 
strangled in his throat. 

“Good God! It’s the tramp.” 





DAWN 


BY F. Jj. FOSTER 


Aurora from her golden car 
Sweeps slope and valley with her magic wand, 
Conjures away the clinging mists of Night; 
Crowns the awakening hills with crimson wreaths 
New dipped in perfume by the dews distilled ; 
And wooes King Forest with her love-born smile. 

He bids his tuneful multitudes to make 
The fragrant air vibrate with amorous song 


Unto the blushing Goddess of the Morn. 
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BY SARA ANDREWS 


HAD met and married Dorothy 

while I was holding the post of 

physician on a _ ‘Transatlantic 
liner. We had a little home in Ho- 
boken. I continued my trips for a 
few months, but Dorothy’s grief at 
every departure, added to her con- 
stant longing for her early California 
home, influenced me to make a 
change. Accordingly I resigned my 
position and brought my wife to her 
native State, to settle in the South- 
ern town where she was born. 

It was a serious matter for a 
young doctor, with a small capital, 
to attempt to establish a practice 
in a country town. Dorothy and I 
had given it long and deep consider- 
ation. She was a woman of re- 
sources and economical ingenuity, 
and we worked out our plans and 
achieved success—in theory. My 
first practical effort was to secure 
a suitable house at a reasonable rent. 
With this object in view I started 
out on the day of our arrival, leav- 
ing my wife at the hotel. She was 
lying down when I returned two 
hours later. 

“Did you find a house?” she asked 
eagerly, as I entered. 

“I have found one that may suit 
us. If you are not too tired I would 
like to take you to see it,” I ans- 
wered. 

Dorothy’s keen interest in our 
home making would not allow her 
to think of fatigue, and she was 
soon ready to start. The house was 
situated on one of the older streets 
about ten minutes’ walk from the 
hotel. It was an old house bearing 
evidence of continued years of neg- 
lect. As I held the garden gate open 
for Dorothy I saw a look of disgust 
settle on her face. 

“Why, Edward, what a dirty, di- 
lapidated old place.” 

“No, dear, not dilapidated, only 


dirty and neglected.” 

“Edward, this place will never do 
for a doctor’s residence.” 

“Don’t pass a hasty. judgment, 
my dear. Wait until you have seen 
it, and I tell you what the owner 
will do in repairing and cleaning.” 

I unlocked the front door and we 
entered a spacious hall with large 
rooms on both sides. A wide stair- 
case led to the upper rooms. The 
look of disgust never left Dorothy’s 
face, as, with her skirts gathered 
up, she stepped lightly over the 
dusty floors. 

“It has been a fine house,” she 
commented, with a strong accent on 
the “has been.” 

“When cleaned, painted and fur- 
nished it will be pleasant and home- 
like,” I answered. Then I proceed- 
ed to give her a detailed account 
of the repairs that the owner had 
promised to make. I reminded her 
that the house was large enough for 
office and residence and the rent un- 
usually cheap. 

“That makes me suspicious,” she 
said in an argumentative tone. “Why 
has this house remained so. long 
without a tenant, and why is the 
owner willing to make such exten- 
sive repairs and rent at so low a 
figure.” 

“He will rent it at that price only 
upon condition that we take it for 
two years at least.” 

“Edward, there is something 
about this house that puzzles me. 
I fancy that I have seen it before 
to-day. The staircase and the lit- 
tle conservatory off the dining room 
and the wide veranda running 
around the house—all these seem 
dimly familiar.” 

For some moments she stood si- 
lent, her eyes wandering restlessly. 
The look of perplexity suddenly 
changed to one of horror, as, with a 





























little cry, she dropped her skirts 
and grasped my arm. 

“Now I know, Edward. You re- 
member what I told you about Fred 
Langton, who was cashier in 
father’s bank? Well, this was 
where he lived. Father brought me 
here once when I was a little girl, 
but I had almost forgotten the place. 
At the time of the robbery all the 
coin was taken from the bank. 
Father suspected Mr. Langton, but 
he hadn’t sufficient proof to substan- 
tiate a charge. After father died 
from overwork and worry, Mr. 
Langton committed suicide in one 
of the upper rooms. The peculiar 
circumstances surrounding the bank 
robbery, and his tragic death created 
a sensation. Shortly after the trag- 
edy the report spread that Mr. 
Langton’s ghost haunted the scene 
of his death. That is why the house 
has been vacant so long.” 

I smiled at her as she cast an 
apprehensive glance up the stairs, 
and drew closer to me. 

“Do you think he is up there 
now?” I asked her in a bantering 
tone, yet more disturbed by her rev- 
elations than I cared to show. The 
-fact that the house might have an 
undesirable reputation was not a 
pleasant thought to me. As we had 
been through all the house I sug- 
gested returning to the hotel. 

We continued our search for a 
house for’ several days, but found 
nothing that was satisfactory. As 
time passed and our disappoint- 


ments increased, my repugnance to - 


the unpleasant tradition of the 
Langton house grew less. I had 
liked the house from the first, the 
size and arrangement of the rooms 
as well as the location suited me. 
But when I spoke to Dorothy about 
waiving foolish notions and taking 
the house, she refused positively 
with a shudder. 

One week from the day that we 
had looked at the old house, Doro- 
thy and I had retired, feeling very 
weary and discouraged. I particu- 
larly, for I felt provoked at Doro- 
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thy for her persistent objection to 
the only house that was available 
to us. Weariness dispelled the 
worry from my mind and I was soon 
asleep, only to be awakened by Dor- 
cthy speaking to me in an agitated 
voice. 

“What is it?” I asked sleepily, 
with a hazy notion of burglars. 

Dorothy was clinging to me and 
trembling with excitement. 

“Oh, Edward, I have had such a 
strange experience. I saw father.” 


“You saw him?” I exclaimed in- 
credulously, “you mean that you 
dreamt that you did.” 


“No, Edward,” she protested, “I 
was not asleep. I was lying in a 
quiet state, just bordering on active 
consciousness, thoughts, altogether 
foreign to my situation were flitting 
through my mind. I heard my 
father’s voice calling me, and at the 
same moment I saw him emerging 
from between the portieres. In a 
perfectly natural manner he said: 
“Take Fred Langton’s old house, 
Dorothy. It will prove profitable 
to you.” 

I attempted to discuss the improb- 
ability of the whole matter, declar- 
ing it to be nothing more than a 
dream. But Dorothy insisted on re- 
garding it as a visitation from her 
father, and the influence of this be- 
lief upon her was such that, much 
as she was opposed to taking the 
house before, she was now as much 
in favor of it. As this was in per- 
fect accord with my own wishes, 
and while I was skeptical as to the 
true nature of her experience, its 
effect upon her was so satisfactory 
to me that I refrained from further 
argument. We discussed the mat- 
ter during half the night, with the 
result that in the morning I went to 
see the owner of the house, and 
signed the lease for two years. The 
owner fulfilled all of his promises 
with regard to repairs, and we fur- 
nished the lower rooms according to 
cur means. For a few weeks Dor 
othy seemed contented, althoug> 
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she never lost her aversion to the 
upper rooms. Fortunately we had 
no need of them. 

One evening I was studying in 
the sitting room, while Dorothy sat 
in a low rocker working on a sofa 
cushion. Her chair rocked violent- 
ly, and she sprang to her feet, scat- 
tering her working materials far 
and near. She stood in the center 
of the room and looked aghast at 
the still moving chair. 

“What is the matter, Dorothy?” 
I asked. 

“Edward, some one rocked my 
chair,” she gasped. 

“You rocked it yourself.” 

“No, Edward, I didn’t. Don’t you 


_ see, it is rocking yet?” she said with 


° 


= nervous shudder. 

“The force with which you 
jumped out of it would cause it to 
rock,” I said to her reassuringly. 

“Edward, it rocked while I was 
sitting in it. I was intent on match- 
ing my silks when it seemed as 
though some one grasped my chair 
and pulled it back with a jerk.” 

“Now, my dear,” I said, soothing- 
ly, “as a physician I pronounce this 
a case of nerves and recommend you 
to go to bed. A night’s rest will re- 
store you.” 

Dorothy received my suggestion 
with a look of indignation and com- 
menced to gather up her scattered 
work. 

Frequent occurrences of a like na- 
ture followed this, our first experi- 
ence, Dorothy always being the re-> 
cipient of the uncanny attentions. 
At such times she declared that she 
could feel the touch of an unseen 
hand and catch the vibration of an 
unheard voice. As Dorothy was a 
brave, sensible little woman, not 
given to foolish fancies, I finally 


gave credence to her statements and 
regretted having taken the house. 
When alone, we spent our evenings 
in the sitting room, and it was here 
that most of these perplexing inci- 
dents took place. 

When we had been in the house 
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six months, we both sat reading one 
Sunday afternoon, Dorothy in her 
favorite rocker, I at my reading ta- 
ble. The sound of Dorothy’s book 
falling to the floor caused me to turn, 
i was surprised to see her standing 
facing the door, with one arm raised. 
Her face was pale, her lips were 
parted and her eyes set. 

With her gaze fixed, she passed 
through the door and down the hall. 
I followed. As she walked, she 
talked in a low even tone, describ- 
ing her actions before they were 
committed, as though one grade of 
consciousness was transmitting in- 
telligence to another grade. 

I crept after her noiselessly. She 
descended the small flight of stairs 
leading to the summer kitchen. 
Passing through this she entered 
a small square space that had been 
dug out from under the forward part 
of the house. Here she paused, say- 
ing: “Dig, dig here.” She stood still 
for a moment, when the rigor of her 
frame relaxed and she became aware 
of her surroundings. She clung fear- 
fully to me for a few minutes, but 
soon regained her composure. 

“OQ, Edward,” she exclaimed, “I 
know all now. It was Mr. Langton 
who robbed father’s bank, and the 
money is buried here. I saw him, 
and he told me. Get a pick and 
shovel and dig right here,” indicat- 
ing the spot with her foot. 

I never thought of doubting the 
truth of her statement, and secur- 
ing the implements set to work, at 
what proved to be an arduous task. 

“There is a large tin box about 
two feet down. I saw it as in a pass- 
ing picture,” said Dorcthy. 

My work verified her statements, 
as the tin box was soon exposed to 
view. I succeeded in raising it, al- 
though the weight was almost be- 
yond my strength. With Dorothy’s 
assistance,.I brought it up into the 
sitting room. It was an ordinary 
cash box of large size and bore 
the name of Dorothy’s father. Lack- 
ing a key, I pried it open. Some old 
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papers covered the contents, which 
proved to be rolls and rolls of 
money. Dorothy and I spent con- 
siderable time in counting it, and 
found that it contained $75,364 in 
gold and U. S. notes. 

When our excitement had some- 
what subsided, Dorothy related the 
incident, as she had experienced it, 
which had resulted in the finding of 
the tin box. 

“As I sat reading,” she said, “I 
felt a peculiar sensation. It was not 
drowsiness, for my mind was alert, 
but I was sensible of a change of 
conditions, and a slow transference 
of consciousness. Just within the 
door appeared a faint cloud or 
shadow, which gradually assumed 
the well-defined appearance of a 
man. He spoke, but in a voice to 
which no physical ear is responsive. 
He said that he was Fred Langton 
who had robbed my father’s bank 
for revenge, after he had been dis- 
charged from his position as cash- 
ier. He had lost heavily through 
speculation, and he wished to re- 
trieve his own fortunes, and at the 
same time ruin my father, whom he 
helieved to be responsible for his 
discharge from the bank. He 
feared to draw suspicion upon him- 
self by the free use of much money 
at a time when it was known that he 
was almost bankrupt, so he buried 
it, as you see, trusting to the future 
for a favorable opportunity to use 
it. 

“Father was so affected by the 
loss of the money, and all the conse- 
quent trouble that he suffered a 
stroke of paralysis, from which he 
died. 

“Mr. Langton found that his act 
of vengeance did not bring any sat- 
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isfaction. Father’s death added to 
his sense of guilt, as he instinctive- 
ly felt that it was the result of his 
crime. He knew, also, that the 
Bank Directors suspected him, and 
they were conducting investigations 
that might lead to his conviction. 
The existing conditions and the 
possibilities of the future were so 
appalling to him that he tried to es- 
cape from the results of his wicked- 
ness by committing suicide. This 
culminating act of folly left him 
hopelessly haunting the vicinity of 
the buried treasure, the discovery 
of which was the dominating fear 
of his last days. During all these 
years he had been a bound soul. 
In the hope of freeing himself, he 
has been striving to make known 
his presence to me and reveal the 
buried treasure. After he had guided 
me down the stairs, and shown me 
where the treasure was concealed, 
he vanished as mysteriously and 
suddenly as he had appeared.” 

It would be useless for me to try 
to describe the effect that Dorothy’s 
strange, uncanny, but profitable ex- 
perience had produced upon both of 
us. However, our fears and repug- 
nance to the haunted house was 
gone forever. 

The old lawyer who had settled 
the affairs of Dorothy’s father, as- 
sured us that there were no claims 
against the estate, and consequently 


the money was rightly hers. 


We subsequently bought the old 
house, adding to it, and beautifying 
it, until it was one of the finest resi- 
dences in the town. Two of our 
grandchildren are romping in the 
big hall as I write, but our myster- 
ious visitor has never troubled us 
since the day we found the tin box. 
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“And set your square with Genesis.’ 
—Browning. 


down the dark chute-like 

opening in the snow-shed to 
the hotel at Cisco. As he stood on 
the plank walk outside his room 
door, looking across the valley in the 
fast-falling dusk, he gloried in the 
expected familiarity of the surround- 
ings. The unchanged outline of 
blunt mountains. The ready fire- 
train puffing on the track at an open 
space beyond which crawled away 
in opposite directions black cater- 
pillar-like miles of snowsheds. 

As he upraised his eyes to a 
nearer peak, he saw sharply dark 
against the remembered glory of the 
sunset sky a figure, erect, motion- 
less, upon a bronze horse. It was 
too far for him to distinguish the 
costume, but he felt sure that the 
rider was a woman. He sighed, re- 
lieved, when she disappeared, re- 
moving from his sight the one blot 
on the landscape. 

Ralph Dunham, bachelor, had 
come to his twenty-seventh year es- 
caping whooping-cough, measles and 
affairs of love. To him, women like 
stiff collars, were occasionally a ne- 
cessity, but there were times when 
one could be happy without either. 
This beloved resort of his in the 
high Sierras was one place where, 
to his thinking, women had no right 
to intrude. The wood creatures’ 
shrill tones, birds’ fluty warbles, 
pricking shrieks of field-mouse or 
chatter of jay, harmonized with na- 
ture’s rustle, and the moan of the 
pines, but woman’s_ sentimental 
quaver or childish enthusiasm was 
torturing even in conjecture. 

The next morning found him in a 
boat on the west end of a lake, alone 
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except for the gossiping blue-jays. 
A clear sky was overhead, a breeze 
urged on the ripples of the lake’s 
south side in contrast to the north 
side’s glassy smoothness. The sun- 
light dazzled across the water in 
straight, then broken, path of 
brightness. 

He sat statue-like, patiently hold- 
ing his fishing-rod, and his gaze 
wandered. Huge boulders, deeply 
seamed, were overlooked by ranks 
of mountains purpling to a hazy dis- 
tance. Great fallen trees projected 
into the water, bleached skeleton 
brothers of the stately giants whose 
zigzag shadows darkened the 
nearer shore. 

Back of the bushes, yellow and 
green, that brightened in the sun- 
shine on the opposite bank, some- 
thing living stirred. He forgot to 
watch the trout glimmering in the 
transparent water for a short-skirt- 
ed figure with brown leggins and a 
big hat came to the rippling edge. 
She drew in a pole securely fastened 
in a rock-cleft, took off some trout 
and threw out the line again with 
a soft swish and widening circles on 
the surface. 

Chagrined at not having even a 
bite, annoyed at the feminine blot 
again, he reeled in his line and rowed 
ashore. 

Fish basket swinging at his back, 
trim-cased rods shoulder-slung, his 
gun in hand, he trod the slippery 
path toward Red Mountain whose 
reflection tinted the east end of the 
lake. Up along the crackling +rail, 
spongy with leafy deposit, crisp 
with pine needles, to the ridge he 


climbed. Sometimes he pushed 
through gnarled branches to make 
his own path for the pleas- 


ure of discovering untrod beauties, 




















for the joy of the untouched wild- 
ness. 

By a pond overgrown with tan- 
gles of lilies, he saw the recent tracks 
of a deer. Here he ate his lunch in 
solitary enjoyment, satisfied. A 
shot cracked the quiet, the echoes 
faintly tossed back from the granite 
walls around him. Then all was 
still, but his Eden had been in- 
vaded. He pushed through the 
brush ; it was an Eve he saw. 

She beckoned to him. Reluctant- 
ly he went toward her. She was 
standing, gun resting on her arm, a 
shapely heap at her feet. 

“I got him,” she called excitedly, 
“but 1 can’t carry him away alone. 
What had I better do?” 

He saw the branching horns and 
recognized the game. 

“I can stay here until you get a 
horse,” she ventured, “or you can 
stay here and I’ll go.” She pushed 
back her overshadowing hat and 
showed a sun-browned young face. 

“There’s old Tony,” she contin- 
ued as he did not reply ; “I might get 
him to help,” biting her lip in per- 
plexity, after a swift scrutiny of the 
trim-attired, helpless city man. 

“Would you be willing to stay 
here till I return? It’s my first 
deer,” she said proudly, but with a 
feminine quiver of the mouth as she 
looked down. “I’d hate to have any- 
thing get him.” 

She stalked quickly away, her 
short skirts flapping not ungraceful- 
ly in her haste. The slouchy shirt- 
waist.did not conceal the figure, and 
a thick braid of brown hair had 
slipped from the coil beneath her 
hat and hung to the belt strapped 
tightly about the lithe waist. 

“Ve can tak him to de cabine, 
n’est ce pas?” said the grimy Tony, 
looking down at the game with ad- 
miration. Eet vas a verra goot shot, 
Mees Della, oh, oui.” 

“All right. Bring up the horse 


and let’s load him on,” she said, 
briskly. 

Ralph felt himself ignored, so he 
braced his broad shoulders; he was 
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“no mean athlete, and assisted to 


load in a way that won a conde- 
scending nod from the brown girl. 

Slowly they made their way to 
a tumble-down cabin beside the 
shore of a transparent green lake. 
Della, as she talked with Tony, 
pulled about the carcass heedless of 
blood-stained hands and_ dirt-en- 
crusted skirt. 

As Ralph turned homeward, he 
paused on a ledge to look back. She 
was standing by the gray cabin, 
backed by dark firs, her gun in hand, 
watching him intently. 

“She must be the sheepherder’s 
daughter,” was his conclusion; 
“that was his cabin last year. By 
Jove! I believe she looks familiar; 
maybe she’s the ever-present blot on 
the landscape.” On the lonely 
mountain trails one gives vent to 
one’s feelings aloud. 

* * 


* 
On the lake’s smooth bosom 
floated fleece-white clouds amid 


quivering, long-stretched shadows 
of stately trees. Two persons, a tall 
young man in soiled brown hunt- 
ing coat with fish basket and rods 
shoulder-slung, and a girl in short 
skirt and leggings, were earnestly 
talking. She was looking away, her 
face screened by the torn brim of 
her hat. 

“Tt is absurd,” she said, softly. 
“It would be a great mistake.” 

“But I want you just as you are,” 
he persisted. “You are different 
from any woman that I have met; 
that is why you are the one woman 
for me.” . 

“T read in a book which some one 
loaned me last summer that ‘a 
woman am like a dishrag—mon- 
strous convenient in her place, but 
it she get out of it, she ain’t nuffin 
to nobody.’” There was pathos in 
her voice in spite of the laughter in 
her eyes. 

“But when the heart of aman 
turns to one woman out of all that 
he has seen in the world, she may 
be sure that she will be something 
to somebody,” he pleaded. 














“On a 7000 foot elevation two 
boulders poised.”’ 


_ “Men have made tangles of their 
lives for one woman; it would be 


better to be ‘nuffin to nobody!’ ” she 
answered. “Imagine me in your 
city home.” She fingered her 


stained skirt. “At a dance, perhaps.” 
She tilted back her hat and fanned 
herself airily with a huge lily leaf, 
mocking him with her big brown 
eyes. “Or you might prefer me at 
a play, in a fleecy opera cloak, do 
they call it? Sheeps’ skin would 
suit me better.” She burst into a 
ringing laugh at sight of his pro- 
testing face. 

“You could learn,” he faltered. 

“What is that about teaching a 
dog new tricks? I am twenty, and 
have all my tricks learned, sir,” with 
a grotesque curtesy. “Besides there 
is my father.” 

“Your father ” The man’s 
eyes fell, a flush showed through 
the sunburn on his cheeks. She 
knew that he was picturing the sul- 
len, unkempt sheepherder in an im- 
possible situation. “Is he _ really 
your father?” with a wistful look. 
“It is hard to believe.” 

“Many things that you have told 
me are hard to believe,” she ans- 
wered evasively. “Listen.” She 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. “I 
will tell you a story. It came to 
me in bits thrown out here and 
there on the trail. 

“There was once a 





man who 








“A Hngering veam tipped tne 
corner of the roof...” 


found his paradise on the heavenly 
heights. Into this garden spot came 
a woman—l suppose God sent her. 
There was a tree in this paradise 
whose fruit was rarer than the snow- 
plant of the summits; sweeter than 
the fragrance of the flower-swept 
breeze from the ‘lower meadows; 
more elusive than the silver trout 
of Lock Levern to the fisherman’s 
hook. If one eats of this fruit, one’s 
eyes are blinded, veiled in rosy, ten- 
der mists, but a bitter taste that 
never passes away is left on the 
tongue. That tree is the tree of love 
—I am the Eve. I will profit by my 
first mother’s experience and cast it 
from me. I forbid you to eat.” 

“But some one, it was a woman, 
I believe, has said ‘that if Eve had 
had a spade in paradise and known 
what to do with it, we should not 
have had all that sad business of 
the apple.” 

“T am surprised to hear you quote 
a woman,” she said, “after that 
marked passage in your book refer- 
ring to women as ‘no better than 
monkeys with parrots’ heads.” 

He blushed, but went on sturdily: 
“That was before I knew you.” 

“Is the world changed because it 
reads books and washes? Lo, the 
customs of the fathers bind the chil- 
dren,” she replied. “It is the gla- 
mour of these glorious mountains, 
these lofty trees, the freedom of 
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these solitary heights that have 
changed your nature for the time 
that now is, but when you shall have 
gone from them with one sharp 
heartbreak, you will feel different- 
ly.” She broke from his detaining 
grasp. “Forget the sheepherder’s 
daughter! Adieu!” He heard her 
wlulating call coming back ever 
fainter, “adieu—adieu!” 
* * ’*~ * 

He had never noticed before how 
desolately grand was this lake with 
cleft granite borders and bleached 
skeleton trees standing white-boned, 
gaunt, on its margin. He stepped 
over an opened rotting log and 
climbed the rocky trail following 
a dry water course. 

At 7,000 feet elevation, two. boul- 
ders had poised on a brink. For 
centuries they had threatened to 
crash to the forest below. Ralph 
stood on the edge saying farewell 
to his Eden and his Eve; he had 
been on the heights, now he must 
descend. Oh, those grand High 
Sierras! They close about and over 
one; thev fill one so full that to 
leave them rends the heart. 

It was nearly dusk when Ralph 
passed the sheepherder’s cabin. The 
gray door was closed, the lake and 
trees were blackening in the shade. 
A lingering beam of light brightened 
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a bark-ridden stump and tipped the 
corner of the roof artd the rude lad- 
der leaning weakly against the 
cabin’s log side. All was still as the 
surface of the lake; all was darkly 
colorless as his hopeless mood. 

He walked home without a back- 
ward glance, turning aside on the 
rolling stretches, hoof-beaten and 
bare, to avoid the white huddling 
sheep and their silent guardian. 

* * * *x 

In the cold, dim hours of early 
morning the train came thundering 
into the snowshed. Ralph, belated, 
made his hasty way to the yellow 
light of the brakeman’s guiding lan- 
tern. He saw the dapper station 
agent assisting a young lady on 
board the train. 

“Be sure and remind Tony to pack 
my cabin treasures well, and take 
care of my tumble-down store-house 
through the winter’s snows.” 

“T will, Miss Della,” he called 
cheerfully. “Come back next year.” 

In the dim, close car, sleepy forms 
stirred uneasily as the open door 
admitted a cold draught, but they 
toppled over again, not hearing in 
their dreams the man’s eager ques- 
tion : 

“Della, who are you?” grasping 
her arm as she swayed in the aisle. 

“Only an ordinary city girl.” She 








“Bleached skeleton trees standing white- 


boned and gaunt on the margin.”’ 








“Red Mountain, whose reflection had tinted 


the east end of the lake.” 
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laughed tremblingly. “Once Eve 
in a mountain Eden.” She sank in- 
to a seat. 


He dropped beside her. 

“Always Eve to me,” he said mas- 
terfully. Then in a pleading tone, 
“Behold your Adam.” 
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“Apples, nice mountain apples,’ 
called the train boy. He stopped ex- 
pectantly as the two young people 
laughed, but glided out grumbling. 
They were looking into each other’s 
eyes and heeded him not. 























THE THING 


HE FEARED 





BY GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


’M afraid,” began Moore, toss- 
ing aside the note he had just 
read, “I’m seriously afraid—” 

“Somebody written you a threat- 
ening letter?” suggested Bright, 
with languid interest. 

“A: threatening letter! That’s 
just what; only it threatens instant 
matrimony instead of death.” 

—— proposed to!” commented 

right, stuffing down the tobacco in 
his pipe. “Fascinating creature! 
Gets proposals viva voce, and 
through the mails. You needn’t look 
so scared—you don’t have to accept, 
you know.” 

“No,” rejoined Moore, thoughtful- 
ly, “I don’t have to accept; but I 
want to—not the matrimonial part,” 
laughing as he caught sight of the 
other’s astonished face, “but it’s the 
tender of a position, a good one, 
and one that would suit me. I’ve 
been out since the failure of Wright 
& Sims, you know. I’ve always 
lived up to my income, too, and to 
give you the facts in the case, I’m 
extremely hard up.” 

Bright took the letter, which was 
pushed toward him, and read: 

“Moosagunk Point, April 27, ’97. 
My Dear Mr. Moore: 

“You will remember me as the wife 
of the late Mr. Havermeyer, for 
whom you kept baoks in the winter 
of 1880-81. 

“Since Mr. Havermeyer’s death, 
I have continued most of his busi- 
ness plans. I am now needing a 
manager for the mill here. I ob- 
serve—from the firm you were last 
with—that you have continued in 
the lumber business, and I think it 
possible you might suit the place, 
and the place suit vou. Would you 
like to try it?. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CORDELIA HAVERMEYER.” 
“What’s the matter with that?” 

inquired Bright. 


66 





“The matter with 


it,” 
Moore, concisely, “is that, although 
the battery is a masked one, it is, as 


replied 


you at first supposed, an offer of 
marriage. 

Bright grunted, incredulously. 

“Eighteen years ago,’ began 
Moore, “I was just eighteen. I kept 
books, as the document states, for 
old Havermeyer, of Moosagunk— 
Hang-dog Havermeyer, we used to 
call him in private.” 

Bright nodded. “Quite in the 
manner of the ‘idle apprentice,’ he 
commented. 

“Old Havermeyer,” continued 
Moore, “beside having a saw mill in 
that lumbrous region, being pretty 
rich for the time and place, and in 
a fair way to being richer, had a 
young wife.” 

Bright nodded sapiently. “‘En- 
ter Mephistopheles,’ ” he whispered. 

“No,” replied Moore, “there 
wasn’t any Mephistopheles business 
about it. She was just my age; (our 
combined years made the total, by 
the way, of mine now), a pretty 
little thing, too, one of those pink 
and white flower-like women who 
fade young. I would be willing to 
wager that, with the life she’s led 
with old Havemeyer up there at 
Moosagunk, she looks sixty to-day.” 

“While you,” interrupted Bright, 
and paused as though ecstacy for- 
bade further speech. 

Moore looked with some compla- 
cency in the chimney glass. “I’ve 
taken good care of myself,” he said. 
“T’ve had no responsibilities that I 
could shirk, and I’ve not been the 
fool to try ‘going the pace.’ I’m rea- 
sonably satisfied, and I mean to stick 
by the theories of life I’ve hammered 
out for myself. Well, to return to 
our mutton—or our little lamb, as 
it was in this case. Havermeyer 
was an outrageous old brute whet. 
he drank, and nobody had ever seen 
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him really sober long enough to 
know how he’d be au naturel. 

“Jealousy is hardly the word to 
describe his attitude toward the poor 
girl—he was maniacal. Used to take 
her about with him, as some men 
take a dog. In that way he brought 
her to the office, and as she was a 
bright little thing, and didn’t relish 
sitting around catching flies like 
the animal aforementioned when it 
waits for its master, she set to work 
on his correspondence, and such mat- 
ters—and I taught her bookkeep- 
ing.” 

“And more than bookkeeping,” 
supplied Bright, cynically. 

“Of course,” said Moore, “we 
were wildly in love with each other 
inside of a fortnight. There was no 
mortal harm in it—poor, innocent 
babes that we were—and scarcely 
a word said of the understanding 
which grew up between us. It was 
not likely there would be, with old 
Havermeyer glowering about like a 
burlesque Bluebeard without the 
blue. But she knew I would have 
cheerfully died to make her hard 
lot any easier, and I knew that every 
drop of blood in her small frame set 
out for her fluttering heart when I 
drew near, for her little hands were 
like ice whenever they touched mine. 

“Lord, Lord! When such an early 
romance is dead and in its grave, it 
ought to be allowed to rest. No res- 
urrecting of its ghost eighteen years 
after its demise, and writing of 
veiled offers to ‘him that was’ should 
be possible. When it ends it ought 
to end.” 

“How and when, if one may ask, 
did it end in this case.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, it wasn’t as you 
would think. I don’t believe old 
Havermeyer ever for one moment 
suspected the state of my feelings. 
He got in a rage at me about some- 
thing else; a log tally which he 
swore I’d falsified, and discharged 
me. 

“She was in the office when he 
came in roaring and raging; and she 
charged him like a little tigress. I 


“ce 
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saw then, for once, the mettle that 
was in her. She wouldn’t fight hini 
for herself; but for me—— He ap- 
peared astonished, so I knew it was 
the first time. And she had him 
combed down and speaking civilly 
in about six minutes. 

“He swore he wouldn’t pay me 
what he owed me—said I’d robbed 
him systematically, but she made 
him do it. 

“And then she sent me away.” A 
choke came in Moore’s insouciant 
voice. 

“I hadn’t thought of it for years,” 
he said. 

“Poor little soul! She brought 
me the check for such salary as was 
due me the next day. ‘Mr. Haver- 
meyer was not quite himself yester- 
day,” she said. ‘He is sorry to-day 
for what he intimated. He would 
have sent you a letter of recommen- 
dation.’ 

“Well, for about a minute I could 
not speak for fear of sobbing right 
out; then I said something about 
her sending for me if she needed a 
friend—though God knows why she 
should ever need one worse than she 
did at that minute. 

“She replied that she could never 
hold any communication with meas 
things were; she thought it better 
not; but if she were ever free she 
might write. And then—and then 
—you know what a fool a boy of 
eighteen can be! She let me kiss 
her—she kissed me. It was the first, 
the last, and the only time that 
anything like a caress passed be- 
tween us, but even when I think of 
it now—I “ 

“*To feel once more that fresh, 
wild thrill, I'd give—but who can 
live youth over,’” quoted Bright, 
laughing. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” averred Moore, 
stoutly. “I don’t want to live it 
over. I feel well rid of its hot fits 
and cold fits. What I want is for 
the pretty little dream to remain 
a dream.” 

“Well, then, saying that’s so,’ 
counseled Bright, “why don’t you 
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go out to Moosagunk and work the 
thing for what’s in it—on the sur- 
face, I mean.” 

Moore’s chin dropped in his hands 
and he eyed the fire thoughtfully. 
“T would if | were a married man,” 
he said. “In that case, you see, I 
shouldu’t have the goods to deliver, 
and nobody could blame me; but be- 
ing not only a bachelor, but a deter- 
mined one; being sure that I don’t 
want poor Mrs. H., though she were 
Semiramis and Venus rolled into 
one, I feel a delicacy.” 

“One would think to hear you,” 
growled Bright, “that you still be- 
lieve the gift of speech was given 
us, above the other animals, that we 
might be yet more naif—more hope- 
lessly transparent—than they! Sim- 
ply tell the old lady that your wife 
is something of an invalid and can’t 
at present stand the damp—or dry— 
or whatever it is—air of Moosagunk. 
Get along! I’m ashamed of you, to 
lack a simple bit of invention like 
that.” 

Moore nursed his knee and glow- 
ered yet more earnestly at the fire. 
“T’ll do it,” he announced finally, “I 
am pretty badly in debt here. [’ll 
stay there until I’m square with the 
world anyhow; and then, if the wife 
fiction—which I shall only just hint 
at—falls through and the widow 
‘makes love to me werry fierce,’ as 
Sam Weller says, I can cut and run.” 
* When Moore got to Moosagunk 
Point he was astonished as an East- 
ern man always is, when after a con- 
siderable absence he returns to a 
Western town. 

They had rows of Queen Anne 
and Colonial villas now in a sort of 
suburb—a suburb to Moosagunk 
Point! People wearing the latest 
cut of handsome clothing were driv- 
ing about the streets in traps with 
pneumatic tires, and you could see, 
in Moosagunk’s tiny “Square,” as 
¢cod horseflesh as in Central Park. 

On the height above the town, 


cverlooking the winding river down 
which the logs came, was a big co- 
ion.al hous: of red brick, with a 
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hipyed roof and wide, white-pillared 
porches. The spacious grounds 
were in perfect order. Simpson, a 
man whom Moore remembered as 
having been in partnership with 
Havermeyer in the upper mills, and 
who met and installed him in his 
new Office, informed him that Mrs. 
Havermeyer spent most of her sum- 
mers in this place which was built 
on the site of the old Havermeyer 
house. 

“She’s been to Europe five or six 
times,” said Simpson. “She went 
once before Havermeyer died.” And 
Moore was a little surprised to learn 
that Mrs. Havermeyer had been a 
widow for more than ten years. Evi- 
dently she had made haste slowly in 
recognizing the old compact. 

He was astonished, too, at the ex- 
tent of the estate. “Her husband 
left her very rich,’ he remarked to 
Simpson. 

“Well, yes,” replied the quondam 
partner, who was now an employee. 
“Havermeyer had things in train, 
as you might say, but Mrs. H. is a 
fine business woman. She attends 
to her affairs herselt, though she’s 
away so much. I’ve heard a great 
many men complain of working un- 
der the generalship of a woman; but 
nobody needs a better boss than the 
little Madam makes. She knows 
good work, and she appreciates it, 
and she keeps up with every detail 
of her immense business, as_ she 
keeps up with the latest wrinkles 
from Paris.” 

So Moore was somewhat prepared 
when Mrs. Havermeyer came to 
Moosagunk the following week to 
find her, as he did, a slight, elegant 
little woman, looking a possible six 
and twenty of her thirty-six years, 
perfectly gowned, with the fine poise 
travel and responsibility give an ac- 
tually superior character; a woman 
who was intelligently making the 
most of herself and of her life. 

Moore fancied a shade of some 
feeling more than ordinary in her 
greeting, but that again was merely 
to be expected. The sight of him 
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must, if she remembered at ll, 
bring back some distressing as well 
as pleasant memories. 

If she remembered at all: That 
was the point which, as one quiet 
week followed another, came to vex 
him. She was kind, pleasant—-af- 
fable, he had almost said—to him as 
to all her employees. But if her let- 
ter were, as he had told Bright, 
merely a masked battery, she 
showed no haste about unmasking 
it. 

He had well nigh ceased to have 
the “on guard” feeling which he 
had brought to Moosagunk with him 
when one morning she fairly made 
the advance for which he had been 
looking. 

They were alone in the office, she 
sitting at a desk beyond his, looking 
over some papers. For nearly a 
week he had been having a slight, 
uncomfortable sensation of being 
under espionage; but reassured him- 
self by attributing it to his being 
a new man. He sat gnawing his 
pen, looking at the graceful outline 
of her shoulders, the shining braids 
of her fair hair, half realizing that 
she was a woman infinitely more 
to be desired than the untried girl 
to whom he had given his first love. 

“Mr. Moore,” she began, without 
preface or preamble, “you know 
there is a house here which my 


superintendent always occupied. 
When do you think of bringing your 
wife up?” 


“Well, not at present, thank you,” 
replied Moore glibly; and heaved a 
mighty sigh of relief to think that 
he had come prepared for this, and 
that his answer was both non-com- 
mittal and effective. Mrs. Haver- 
meyer turned and looked at him. 
There was bo.h surprise and disap- 
pointment in her face; and to his 
credit be it said that Moore flinched 
a bit under the look. The sting of 
swift self-reproach made him forget 
that he had always intended any 
allusion he made to a wife to be so 
non-committal that it could, if de- 
sired, be later explained as a jest. 
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The clear gaze turned upon him 
hurt him so that it hurried him into 
saying: 

“She isn’t well, you know. A sort 
of invalid, indeed, and I think the 
air here wouldn’t suit her. She’s 
with her mother,” and then he felt 
unspeakably small and mean as his 
employer rejoined : 

“Very well. The house I speak of 
is one of the perquisites of the posi- 
tion; you may occupy it at any time 
you wish. I am sorry to hear that 
your wife’s health is not good.” 

There was silence in the office af- 
ter that. Moore sat, again gnawing 
his pen, admitting, now that he had 
put an insuperable barrier between 
himself and her, that she was wholly 
charming and endearing. 

After the work in hand was dis- 
patched, however, Mrs. Havermeyer 
turned in her chair and talked to 
him as she had not seen fit to do be- 
fore. She spoke frankly of the past 
and put him, for the first time, on 
the footing of an old friend. 

He was, after this, invited once 
or twice up to the big colonial housé, 
and it must be said that these visits 
were, in some sort, a revelation to 
him. To receive Cordelia Haver- 
meyer's hospitality was to see her 
at her best. The atmosphere of her 
charming home suited her, and the 
strong, sweet personality of the 
woman was reflected upon her sur- 
roundings. 

Moore met frequently at her 
house a tall, well-favored English- 
man, whose least claim to notice 
was that he had a title. 

Mrs. Havermeyer was as ener- 
getic and successful in her charities 
as in business. Sir Edwin Stanhope 
had attracted attention in London, 
for some time by his extremely 
practical work in the University Set- 
tlements ; and it was upon this unsel- 
fish basis that a friendship had 
sprung up between the two. 

“T guess she’s going to marry him 
at last,” commented Simpson one 
day, as the Englishman and Mrs. 
Havermeyer drove past. 




















“At last?” queried Moore. 

“Well, he’s been wanting her any 
time these three years,’ rejoined 
Simpson; “but she said to me the 
other day, in speaking of the sale 
of the upper mills, that she had ar- 
ranged a matter in her private af- 
fairs lately which almost decided 
her to take a few years’ trip abroad 
—TI don’t know what that means, but 
matrimony..” 

An odd, cool little feeling, like a 
vacancy in Moore’s heart greeted 
this information. He did not doubt 
for an instant that his statements 
about his hypothetical wife were the 
“affairs” which had been “ar- 
ranged.” He supped the bitterness 
of being denied and set outside. her 
caring. A dozen times since he 
made that blundering speech about 
a wife he had been on the point of 
repudiating it all. Now it was too 
late for any profit from such ac- 
knowledgment, and yet he felt it 
would be an inexpressible relief to 
tell her, that, though he could not 
claim to have held, through all these 
eighteen years, to that far-off, boy- 
ish passion, at least no other woman 
had crowded her image out—none, 
indeed, had ever been to him as 
much as she. Moore’s repentances 
were apt to be thorough. He in- 
tended to add to this confession’ 
the statement that he loved her now 
and believed he should always iove 
her, with a strength and devotion 
which pervaded all his life. 

The first time he was alone with 
her he began desperately, “You re- 
member, Mrs. Havermeyer, when 
you spoke to me in regard to occupy- 
ing the superintendent’s house? I 
made a silly, jesting reply. I have 
not ¢ 

“Mr. Moore,” interrupted his em- 
ployer, with a smile which was cold, 
in spite of being so very kind, “there 
has been an odd little mistake. It 
need cause you no uneasiness now, 
for you fill your position to my en- 
tire satisfaction; but when I wrote 
you I thought I was addressing a 
Mr. Moore who kept books for Mr. 
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Havermeyer the year after you left 
him. I remember that we spoke 
then of the coincidence of the names 
—and even the initials—being the 
same, though his name was Henry, 
and yours, I believe, is : 

“Hubert,” supplied Moore in a 
choking voice. 

“Yes. Well, he married Lonnie 
Adams, a girl I was always fond of, 
and when I wrote I thought as much 
of having Lonnie to live here in this 
place, where I pass half my time, 
as I did of finding a suitable superin- 
tendent for my mill.” 

Moore stood by the window look- 
ing out at the moving water below 
the mill, stricken dumb. He re- 
viewed his egotistic folly in detail. 
She had forgotten his name, it 
seemed. She had been looking up a 
girl friend. Even the sight of her, 
so youthful, so lovely, so success- 
ful, had not shown him the absurdity 
of supposing that she remembered 
their boy and girl love affair, or 
that she thought of it except with 
amused contempt. He had made 
himself a masculine version of Miss 
Bettie Baxter, who, as the rhyme 
runs, “refused a man before he axed 
her.” 

Most men would have left it there, 
but to Moore there was an actual 
pleasure in the humiliation which 
he felt he deserved. 

“Will you listen, please,” he said, 
“to a fool’s recital of his folly? I 
guess you will have to listen to 
me,’ as she shook her head. “My 
case opens with something that is 
not a compliment to you. But dear- 
est—wait—don’t turn away! It 
closes with the biggest compliment 
I can pay you.” And he told her 
the story from beginning to end, 
sparing himself nowhere. 

When he had finished, she sat si- 
lent so long, turned away from him, 
that he concluded he was to have 
no answer. He took the hand which 
hung by her side. “I am going 
away, you know, Cordelia. I could 
not stay here, of course, after this. 
But I wanted you to know. I want 
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you to know always that there’s one 
man in the world to whom you rep- 
resent all that’s good and lovely, 
who feels that he is a better man 
for having known you.” 

“Why do you go?” inquired Mrs. 
Havermeyer, her face still turned 
away. “I am not making any com- 
plaint of my superintendent, am I? 
I had a letter from Lonnie a few 
days ago; she wrote me from Cali- 
fornia. She says her husband has 
been dead two years. There’s no 
one else with whom I would wish to 
be filling your position.” 

Moore’s heart broke at the cool, 
practical tone. He felt a sudden, 
overwhelming sense of kinship with 
the Moore who was dead—who had 
been dead two years. Yet there was 
the making of a man in him, even 
if a selfish bachelor existence had 
somewhat warped the _ timber. 
Kneeling beside her, he laid the hand 
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which he had retained over his heart 
that she might feel its wild plung- 
ing. “That’s why I must go, dear- 
est,” he whispered. “You don’t be- 
lieve in me one whit—and I don’t 
blame you. But, love, I feel as 
though this were a matter of life and 
death to me.” 

Here was the end of her poor lit- 
tle fiction. The man who feared, 
was now to be told the truth, that 


the dream of her first love had 
haunted her heart always. That it 
stood armored in the immortal 


beauty and sweetness, which our 
unkissed kisses and songs unsung 
take upon themselves, between her 
and the actualities of her life, till, 
resolute that the thing, if a gnost, 
should be laid, she had sent for him. 

“A matter of life and death,” she 
murmured between laughter and 
tears. “Oh, my dear, my dear! I 
think it is a matter of life!” 





MAID AND WOMAN 


BY E. R. WYNNE 


On Love’s bright shore a maiden stands; 

(The sun glows warm on the shimm’ring sands.) 
“Look into mine eyes, O thou sun so fair, 
Shining afar through the golden air, 

Look into mine eyes; what seest thou pray?” 
“Youth’s glad hope and the dawn of day.” 


On Love’s fierce tide, a woman drifts by. 

(The ocean is wide and the moon’s in the sky). 
“Look into mine eyes, O thou moon so pale, 
Shrouding the world in thy silver veil. 

Look into mine eyes; what seest thou there?” 
“Sorrow and sin and the night’s despair.” 























A Point 


of Great 


Historic Interest 





BY J. MAYNE BALTIMORE 


feet above the ever-restless 

waters of the Pacific Ocean 
stands Cape Disappointment. It is 
a high, bold promontory frowning 
its silent scoff down on the glitter- 
ing Balboan Sea. 

Not only is it the most southwest- 
ern point of the State of Wash- 
ington, but it is one of the most fa- 
mous historic geographical spots to 
be found on the entire Pacific 
Coast. 

Just opposite Cape Disappoint- 
ment—across the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia, some seven miles away— 
* is located Cape (or Point) Adams. 
The latter cape also has its great 
historical interest and significance. 
It was near Cape Adams that Lewis 
and Clark first established their fa- 
mous winter quarters—Fort Clatsop 
—on Clatsop Beach in 1805. 

A few miles above stands the now 
bustling fishing town of Astoria, al- 
so so prominently associated with 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, and 
which has been immortalized by the 
pen of Washington Irving. All the 
1egion on both sides of the mighty 
Columbia River near its mouth will 
always be associated with the early 
pioneer records of the Northwest. 

In and around Cape Disappoint- 
ment centers most of the interest, 
for that was the great towering 
landmark that first pointed out to 
the earlier navigators the existence 
of the Columbia, that Achilles of 
American streams, and led to the ac- 
tual discovery of that grand river. 

The earliest explorations of the 
Pacific Coast, beginning early in the 
sixteenth century with Balboa and 
Magellan, were led by the Span- 
iards. In time the sea rovers came 
from many other nations, and the 
theatre of explorations extended 
from Cape Horn to Bering’s Sea. 
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The coast, from the Mar de Cor- 
tes (sea of Fernando Cortes) or Mar 
Vermejo (Vermillion Sea), or, as 
we know it, the Gulf of California, 
northward was the favorite region, 
as it was believed there existed in 
those latitudes a passage from the 
Pacific. to the Atlantic, commonly 
known as the Strait of Anian. In 
1578-9 the noted Sir Francis Drake 
visited the Coast, and in 1778 Cap- 
tain Cook spent much time in ex- 
ploring the coast of the Far North- 
west. 

The putative discovery of the 
great Columbia River was made on 
May II, 1792, by Captain Robert 
Gray, of Boston. Captain Gray in 
his ship Columbia, had in 1791 ob- 
served the estuarian mouth of the 
great stream, and concluded that 
it was such, and in 1792 returned to 
make further investigations. He 
sailed across the Columbia River 
bar and up the stream some fifteen 
miles, thus making the supposition 
absolute certainty and—discovery. 

Other navigators had seen this 
opening before Captain Gray, but 
concluded that it was simply an in- 
let of the sea. Heceta, a Spaniard, 
in 1775 saw the broad bay, and it 
was afterward shown on the Span- 
ish maps as Entrada de Heceta and 
Rio San Roque. Heceta called the 
bold promontory now known as 
Cape Disappointment, Cape San 
Roque; but he made no attempt to 
cross the bar or explore the river 
above. 

Another navigator, Captain 
Meares, an Englishman, in 1778 ap- 
proached the wide entrance, sailed 
over the bay and anchored his vessel 
in what is now known as Baker’s 
Bay. Meares was disappointed in 
several respects. He was strongly 
impressed with the idea that the en- 
trance was the opening to a very 
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large bay or inlet of the sea. He 
did not, however, discover that it 
was the mouth of a great river. He 
saw that it was very limited in ex- 
tent, and was not a large bay. 

He called the bold headland 
Cape Disappointment, and_ the 
place where he came to anchor De- 
ception Bay, in respect to his dis- 
appointment. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the promon- 
tory has always born the name Dis- 
appointment. Some years ago, by 
order of the War Department, it 
was changed to Cape Hancock. But 
this name has never been adopted 
by public or the press. 

Captain Gray seems to have intui- 
tively felt that the river was there; 
so when he had successfully navi- 
gated the huge breakers on the bar, 
he sailed away up the broad estu- 
ary until he found he was right. 
Gray became the real discoverer of 
this mighty river, and in honor of 
his storm-beaten vessel—Columbia 
—named the river after the ship. 

Captain Jonathan Carver, of Con- 
necticut, in 1776, explored the north- 
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west by way of the lakes. In his 
account he frequently makes men- 
tion of the river Oregon, and lays it 
down approximately correct from a 
geographical standpoint as applied 
to the Columbia. 

Carver gave no explanation of the 
word, its derivation, meaning, etc., 
and the presumption that it was an 
Indian word cannot be _ substanti- 
ated. Carver maintained that it 
could not have come from the Span- 
ish Oregano, or Orejon, and that it 
was probably an invention of Car- 
ver’s. 

Historians are generally ignorant 
of the actual derivation of the word 
“Oregon”—except as used by Cap- 
tain Carver—and the name “Colum- 
bia” easily supplanted Oregon as 
the name of the river. The Colum- 
bia river is some 1,400 miles long, 
and drains a basin or basins aggre- 
gating nearly 500,000 square miles. 
Oregon, Washington, British Co- 
lumbia (it finds its source in the last 
named province), Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada, ll 
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contribute to swell its great whirl- 
ing floods. 

Opposite Cape Disappointment 
the river is fully seven miles wide; 
above Astoria and opposite, it is 
even wider. Aside from its famous 
historic and geographic interest, 
Cape Disappointment is a very con- 
spicuous landmark; it may be seen 
from far out at sea as well as inland. 
On the very crest is placed a light 
station, whose piercing beams are 
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cast far out over the watery wastes 
—a guide and warning to all vessels, 
inward or outward bound. 

The Cape is long and narrow. It 
is composed almost entirely of rock 


—covered with a thin layer of soil. 
Much of it is clad with heavy tim- 
ber and brush. From the summit 
a magnificent view of the ocean, 
the bar and the vast stretch of the 
river may be obtained. 





THE BELL-BUOY 





BY FOSTER GILROY 


Ring, ring out thy warning, 
Brave and loud, 
Guard well those sailor souls 
Upon the wave; 
For doleful though thy sound may be, 
The mariner puts faith in thee; 
Thy song is music to his ear 
List to the tolling, sweet and clear, 
Tolling for spirits abroad on the deep 
Keeping in bondage the reefs that would reap 
For the ocean a prince’s reward. 


Ring, ring out thy warning, 
Swaying bell, 
Heaved upon the billows, 
Tossed on high; 
Stout hearts await thy ceaseless call, 
Reigning over their lives, their all; 
Keep well thy trust, and let thy tone 
Give mockery to the sad sea’s moan, 
Moaning for souls to embrace in the deep, 
Reaching and grasping, timing each leap, 


That the sailor might fall in its grasp. 
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One says can- 
did when 
this novel, 
by Mr. Edward Cotes has _ been 
read: “Not much of a novel, but a 
good deal of a book.” The study of 
Colonial, Canadian, sentiment with 
regard to the new fiscal ideas which 
are running rampant in England 
under the strenuous leadership of 
Mr. Jos. Chamberlain is complete, 
and reflects much credit on the per- 
spicacity and perseverance of the 
writer. In my estimation this book 
is the cleverest and most thorough 
monograph on a political situation 
written by any woman, at least in 
English. Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
political characters appear unreal 
and unsubstantial, mere washes 
compared with the strong, vigor- 
ous delineation of the young Cana- 
dian and the various other people 
of the small Ontario country town, 
with their personal and local preju- 
dices against imperialism and a 
forward policy. The _ influence 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s person- 
ality upon young men is well set 
out. As a political study, the book 
is well worthy of reading, as a novel 
it is by no means so alluring. As a 
literary effort it is chiefly notable 
for the change in style of a writer 
who, beginning as a lightly humor- 
ous story teller, has developed into 
a strong and serious student of men 
and affairs. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This is pub- 
lished anony- 
mously, and it 

were better if 
it had never been published at all, 
for it is one of the most glaring ex- 
amples of imbecile drivel which has 


The Imperialist. 


Confessions of 
Marguerite. 


P. N. BERINGER AND STAFF. 











found its way into the hands of the 
reviewer amid all the inconsequen- 
tial and idiotic stupidity into which 
the literary output of to-day is twice 
cursed. It is neither a story nor 
a study. It is ostensibly the account 
of the adventures of an unmarried 
young woman in Chicago. She is a 
nasty-minded prig, and the book 
would have an infinitely worse ef- 
fect upon the mind of the all-im- 
portant young person than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the stuff usually 
called prurient. 

Published by Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York. 


The Psychological Year Book is 
a pretty pamphlet or calendar with 
an appropriate motto for every day 
in the year. Suitable for those who 
are interested in mental and spirit- 
ual advancement. Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco. 


“Our Children in Peril” is a small 
book by Elizabeth Strong Worth- 
ington. It it devoted to two objects, 
the pointing out that children are 
overworked in the public schools, 
and that there is a great danger of 
the spread of immorality among 
children. The first of these argu- 
ments will stand, with certain quali- 
fications ; the second is no more true 
of to-day and the modern school 
than it has always been. The book 
is amateurish, possesses very little 
actual value as a contribution to the 
study of conditions among children 
and is vitiated by  self-conscious- 
ness. Published by the Broadway 
Publishing Company, New York. 


“Famous Legends,” stories which 
are imperishable possessions of the 

















race, have been adapted for children 
by Emeline G. Crommelin, teacher 
of elementary English in the Colle- 
giate School. The legends embrace 
those of Robin Hood, King Arthur, 
and national legends of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Scandina- 
via, Switzerland, Italy and Ger- 
many. They are agreeably written 
and in such style as should be found 
acceptable to the juvenile readers, 
for whom they are intended. The il- 
lustrations are excellent and the gen- 
eral make-up all that could be de- 
sired. The Century Company, New 
York. 


“Twentieth Century Fables” isa 
flat and stupid imitation of a form 
of writing which could at the very 
most have only enjoyed a very tem- 
porary vogue. The work is, as in 
all such cases, miles below that of 
the originators of this style of writ- 
ing as regards merit, but rather sur- 
pases it in vulgarity. The publish- 
ers have done their part well. The 
book is well bound and the illustra- 
tions are fair. The matter is un- 
worthy of its dress. The author 
is Lamar Strickland Payne, and the 
publisher the Broadway Publishing 
Company, of Montreal, New York 
and London. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, in “A Watcher 
in the Woods,” repeats the success 
of “Wild Life Near Home,” the first 
of his published works. The illus- 
trations are as good as the text, and 
that is saying a great deal. These 
latter are done by Bruce Horsfall, 
and are, for the most part, notice- 
able for an unusual refinement and 
delicacy. Birds, muskrats, rabbits 
and such creatures are the subjects 
of the half-stories, half-essays, and 
any healthy-minded child should 
esteem the book a delight. The 
Century Company, New York. 


Albertos San- 
tos - Dumont, 
author of “My 
Air-Ships,” was born in Brazil in 


1873. 


“My Air-Ships.” 


“T can scarcely imagine a 
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more suggestive environment for a 
boy dreaming over mechanical in- 
ventions,’ M. Santos-Dumont says 
in his book. At the age of seven he 
drove the steam traction engines of 
the field; at twelve he was in the 
cabs of the Baldwin locomotive en- 
gines, hauling trainloads of green 
coffee over the sixty miles of the 
elder Santos-Dumont’s plantation 
railway. Always he was dreaming 
of flying machines, and investigat- 
ing the machinery around him. The 
lad’s first trip to Paris in 1891 was 
the beginning of his active interest 
in ballooning. Most of the time 
since that first visit has been spent 
in and near Paris in perfecting air- 
ship construction and in aerial navi- 
gation. And Paris is the city the 
young Brazilian now _ considers 
home and the scene of his future 
labors. 

Alberto Santos-Dumont’s “My 
Air-Ships” stands out unique among 
the publications of the spring. It 
is the simple, direct account of a 
rarely earnest, brave, gifted man’s 
struggle with the problem of aerial 
navigation. The book is scientific 
but not abstruse. The conqueror of 
the air chronicles in a bright, enter- 
taining way his many daring ascents 
into the blue ether, and his even 
more terrifying descents to earth. 
A striking feature of this remark- 
able book is that, somehow, in de- 
scribing his various air-ships and 
their peculiarities they take on al- 
most human attributes. One proves 
to be a loyal, steady friend, a sup- 
porter in times of storm and stress; 
another is vicious and faithless in 
emergency. There are seventy-five 
reproductions from photographs 
and diagrams to add to the interest, 
the frontispiece being a photogra- 
vure from an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory portrait of the young Brazilian. 

Century Co., New York. $1.40. 


“The Rainbow Chasers” is_ the 
apt title of a novel which treats of 
the elemental West. The story 
hinges around the great fever of 
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speculation in land and the prairies 
and forests of the West are made 
the scenes of powerful and interest- 
ing word painting. The illustra- 
tions are by Arthur E. Becher, and 
they are better than the average. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company an- 
nounce the publication of two ad- 
ditions to their Hour-Glass series 
of dainty booklets. The first is 
“Parsifal,” an intimate and apprecia- 
tive description and consideration 
of Wagner’s great opera, by H. R. 
Haweis, the musical critic. It is 
illustrated with a portrait of the 
composer and with scenes from the 
opera. The second book is “The 
Trouble Woman,” by Clara Morris, 
a story which, when published in a 
popular magazine, elicited from 
readers who had been comforted 
by it so many requests for its publi- 
cation in a handier and more per- 
manent form that the author con- 
sented and chose the Hour-Glass 
series as the medium of its reappear- 
ance. The little story, which is 
drawn from Miss Morris’s own ex- 
perience, is an “o’er tragic” tale, yet 
it carries the most cheering of mes- 
sages. Its unobtrusive moral is 
that the way to find consolation for 
one’s own trouble is to consider 
those of others, and to lend a help- 
ing hand. “Praise and _ criticism 
seemed dumb; we rather walked 
and spoke of what we had just wit- 
nessed like men convinced of judg- 
ment, and righteousness and sin. It 
was a_ strang2: mood in which to 
come out of a theatre after witness- 
ing what would commonly be called 
an ‘Opera.’ I felt more than ever 
the impossibility of producing the 
‘Parsifal’ in London at Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden before a_ well- 
dressed company of loungers, who 
had dined well, and were on their 
way to balls and suppers afterward. 
I would as soon see the Oberam- 
mergau play at a music hall. No; in 
‘Parsifal’ all is solemn, or all is ir- 
reverent. At Baireuth we came on 
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a pilgrimage; it cost us time and 
trouble and money; we were in 
earnest—so were the actors; the 
spirit of the great master who had 
planned every detail seemed still 
to preside over all; the actors lived 
in their parts; not a thought of self 
remained ; no one accepted applause 
or recall; no one aimed at produc- 
ing a personal effect; the actors 
were lost in the drama, and it was 
the drama and not the actors which 
has impressed and solemnized us. 
When I came out they asked me 
who was Amfortis. I did not know. 
I said, ‘the wounded king.’ ” 

From “Parsifal,” by H. R. Ha- 
weis. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


It is impossible in a brief review 
of “A Bachelor in Arcady” to give 
an idea of the subtle merriment 
which pervades it. From the time 
when the goats work havoc in the 
pansy-bed, and the bantam hen 
hatches out a strange brood, until 
certain good news is brought to 
Stylesey, there is one ripple of mirth 
after another to keep the reader on 
the qui vive. These things cannot 
be told about in set phrase. They 
must be enjoyed for themselves; 
and we feel sure that any who reads 
the book upon our recommenda- 
tion will be grateful for the sugges- 
tion. It is a book for one to enjoy 
heartily by oneself, and afterwards 
to read aloud to a friend. We can- 
not compare it to other present-day 
books, for the reason that it seems 
to stand apart, and have a flavor of 
its own. However, it is a book 
which Charles Lamb would have 
liked, and, later, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and our own “Ik Mar- 
vel.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
York. $1.50. 


New 


Dr. Charles S. Mack has written 
a pamphlet bearing the rather long 
title of “Are We to Have a United 
Medical Profession.” In this little 
pamphlet the author discusses the 
differences between the regular 
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school of Medicine and the homeo- 
pathic practice, and pleads for a 
union of the two. Whatever his 
medical readers may think of his ar- 
guments, he certainly puts them in 
sensible, readable style. Dr. Mack 
is forcible and logical, but the time 
is still far away when the “regulars” 
will admit that there is any balm in 
hemoeopathy. They have been using 
the “simila” theory in practice for 
years, and never admit it, and they 
give a howl of holy horror when the 
principle of infinitessimals is men- 
tioned. Rationalism does not exist 
in any school of medicine or relig- 
ion. The law of one doctor is the 
fake of another, and it makes no 
difference if it is a compounder of 
pale pink pellets or a sky pilot. They 
are all experimenting, and as a rule 
the public is subject and victim. 

Published by the author, Laporte, 
Indiana. 25 cents. 


“The Peril of the 
The Peril of Sword,” a 


novel 
of the siege and 
relief of Lucknow 
at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
by Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt, is an- 
nounced for spring publication by 
H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston. 
‘Lhere is a vraisemblance in the nar- 
tative which indicates that a great 
deal of the history of the hero and 
heroine is founded on fact. If the 
romance is fiction, however, there 
can be no question about the story 
of the siege and relief being strictly 
accurate, and the chief acts and ac- 
tors are recorded in a manner which 
brings the actual scene before the 
reader's very eyes. The book is 
dedicated by permission to Lord 
Earl Roberts, the former Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British Army, 
and as a matter of fact he ‘appears 
frequently as a character in the 
novel itself. Colonel Harcourt, the 
author, is himself an old Indian of- 
ficer, and was present during the 
Mutiny, so the local coloring is 
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strictly accurate, and*his descrip- 
tions of the native characters are 
admirable. Every indication points 
to a great success for “The Peril 
of the Sword,” and it will probably 
be one of the most talked-of and 
popular books of the day. H. M. 
Caldwell Co., New York and Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


A Philadelphia publishing house 
has sold four autograph editions of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s collected works, in 
all, 1226 sets being disposed of. The 
price they are reported to have 
brought is $775,220. On this amount 
the President’s royalties are $155,- 
050. In other words, for signing 
his name 1226 times, Mr. Roosevelt 
received $155,050. 


A good track, suffi- 
cient rolling stock, 
round-houses, sta- 
tions and a telegraph 
system used to be thought equip- 
ment enough for a railroad. Now 
the railroads are going into 
literature. The “folder” o’erbur- 
dened with eloquence has expanded 
into a periodical too large to be 
called a pamphlet. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe has inaugu- 
rated a magazine called “The 
Earth.” 

We note that it is devoted to the 
interests of the Southwest, and 
judging by its contents we presume 
that means California as well as Ok- 
lahoma. “The Earth” may be 
printed on good enough paper for 
Oklahoma, and the matter in its 
pages may be good enough for Chi- 
cago; its cuts may be printed well 
enough for the consumption of the 
would-be traveler from Schoharie 
to where blows Sierra’s snows and 
waves Santa Barbara’s palm, but 
its flimsy paper, poorly printed cuts 
and scissors matter will scarcely 
be acceptable among enlightened 
people. 


Literary 
Railroads. 














Washington Lee Capps of Vir- 
ginia, is the youngest Rear-Admiral 
that the United States navy ever 
had. He is now only 40 years of age, 
having entered the Naval Academy 
as a cadet-engineer in 1880, at the 
age of sixteen, graduating near the 
head of his class in June, 1884. Soon 
after graduation, Capps was sent to 
Paris for a post-graduate course in 
naval architecture, at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He was then com- 
missioned as an assistant naval con- 
structor in the United States Navy, 
and his rise has been rapid ever 
since. His marked ability led to his 
assignment to duty in Manila, and 
in Hong Kong, where he attracted 
the favorable attention of the Navy 
Department by his skillful work in 
the supervision of repairs to some of 
the Spanish vessels damaged or cap- 
tured by the squadron under Ad- 
miral George Dewey. When Rear- 
Admiral Francis T. Bowles, the for- 
mer Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
resigned last year, Capps, while only 
39 years old, was appointed to his 
place, with the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral. 

The first consular officer appointed 
by the new Republic of Panama was 
Ramon Arias Feraud, Jr., who was 
appointed Consul-General of the Re- 
public at San Francisco, Cal., on 
November 26, 1903, just three weeks 
after the coup d’etat which estab- 
lished the nation. Senor Feraud is 
an intelligent, well-educated young 
man, who has traveled in Europe 
and las lived for many years in the 
United States. He is a native of 
Panama, where he was born of pure 
Spanish ancestry in 1875. He re- 
mained in Panama until 1887, when 
he went to Europe, studying in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He came 
later to this country, and went to 





Santa Clara college, where he gradu- 
ated in 1894, and then went to 
Rhode Island, where he _ entered 
East Greenwich Academy, gradu- 
ating there in due time. Since then 
he has lived in San Francisco, where 
he has been engaged in business. 
Senor Feraud is a son-in-law of 
Ricardo Arias, a prominent cattle- 
raiser of Panama, and one of the 
nine gentlemen who proclaimed the 
independence of Panama. 











Mr. Ramon Arias Feraud. 
A VERY BIG LITTLE MAN. 
General Esteban Huertas. 
By A. H. Dutton. 
Although conspicuously small in 
stature, General Esteban Huertas, 
commander in chief of the army of 














the Republic of Panama, is a man 
of large mind and one of the most 
interesting characters in the new: 
born Isthmian nation. In many re- 
spects he is in marked contrast with 
the typical Colombian, and a wor- 
thy representative of the new pro- 
gressive Republic. He is modest, 
courteous, kindly, generous and cool 
under all circumstances. His intel- 
ligence is of a high order, and he 
has little, if any, of the barbarism so 
characteristic of the average Central 
American. 

Huertas is a self-made man. He 
began his army life in a lowly sta- 
tion, and won his spurs by hard 
fighting. His demeanor is quiet, al- 
most reticent. There is no bombast 
about him. He is not a _ swash- 
buckler. Prior to the recent revolu- 
tion he commanded the “Battalion 
of Colombia,” the crack corps of the 
Colombian army, with headquarters 
in Panama, in the Chiriqui fortress. 
During the rebellion of the Liberals, 
which ended in November, 1902, he 
also commanded the small gunboat 
Chucuito, the only man-of-war left 
to the Conservative Government on 
the Pacific side of the Isthmus until 
the arrival there of the American- 
manned Bogota. In the little Chu- 
cuito, Huertas repeatedly exhibited 
exceptional daring, even, on at least 
two occasions, having the effrontery 
to exchange shots with the vastly 
more powerful Liberal cruiser Pa- 
dilla. Although the Chucuito was 
hit several times, she and _ her 
doughty little commander survived 
to do much more good work before 
the close of the war. 

In one engagement, Huertas had 
his right forearm shot away, but he 
continued in the fight until the end. 
Although a dapper, smartly dressed 
officer when on parade, and in the 
ordinary piping times of peace, Hu- 
ertas is a picturesque figure when in 
the field. When he had command 
of the Chucuito, his favorite cos- 
tume was a plain khaki suit, with a 
small cloth golf cap. He speaks 
nothing but Spanish, but is a genial, 
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jolly companion, socially. His mild, 
gentle exterior, which has made him 
idolized by his troops, strongly 
suggests the old saying that “the 
bravest are always the tenderest.” 


The Right Honorable Richard J. 
Seddon. 


The Right Honorable Richard J. 
Seddon, the Premier of New Zea- 
land, is in every respect a very re- 
markable man; his enemies them- 
selves bearing witness. He is a 
man of weight, physically as well as 
mentally. He is not over-tall, but 
in breadth and girth he would make 
two good-sized men. 

In New Zealand he is to all in- 
tents and purposes a Dictator and is 
often facetiously called King Dick. 
He has a few trusty henchmen; but 
as a man of energy and force he is 
a whole host in himself. He can 
bounce, bully, coax, cajole, coerce 
and command; if he can’t get you in 
one way he will by another. He is 
altogether irresistible. 

New Zealand had been run down 
to the dogs by a land-grabbing oli- 
garchy, but when Seddon took hold, 
all that sort of thing was soon stop- 
ped. He caused an Act to be passed 
whereby any large sections of land, 
even though alienated from the 
Crown, could, after having been ap- 
praised by Commissioners appointed 
for that purpose, be resumed by the 
Government on payment of the ap- 
praised price, and be by it subdivid- 
ed and re-sold to bona fide purchas- 
ers for actual use and occupation, 
thus enabling men of small means 
to engage in agriculture, horticul- 
ture or dairy farming, whereas as 
things were, all the best lands had 
been selected by the grabbers, and 
the country was little better than an 
immense sheep-run, for the sole use 
and benefit of a few sheep-farmers. 

Undoubtedly all the eclat and ad- 
vanced legislation enjoyed in New 
Zealand is due to the exertions of 
Mr. Seddon. The laboring classes 
worship him. They are protected 
by compulsory arbitration and insur- 
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ance acts. Women are fully enfran- 
chised, and everthing is done to pre- 
vent monopolies and trusts. A mo- 
nopoly on coal was attempted, but 
Mr. Seddon at once took steps to 
start a Government coal mine, and 
sell coal at a moderate advance on 
the actual cost. The Government 
has its own bank and insurance of- 
fice; it also owns its railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones. 

It was at Mr. Seddon’s suggestion 
that men from the colonies should 
volunteer for active service in South 
Africa, and every one knows the re- 
sult. 

Mr. Seddon was, and still is, a 
Member of the Privy Council, and 
so greatly did Queen Victoria value 
his services that, when the war was 
over she said: “When the _ good 
things are given away, I hope that 
dear Mr. Seddon will not be forgot- 
ten.” When the Duke and Duchess 
of York were in New Zealand, he 
vas offered a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of Saint Michael: and 
Saint George, but he declined the 
honor, and when asked what ne 
would like, he said: “I want noth- 
ing.” Some uncharitable people said 
that his democratic refusal was 
prompted by disappointment at not 
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The shield adopted by the Republic of 
Panama. The motto, if lived up to, should 
disarm all criticism: Peace, Liberty, Union, 
Progress. It is a refutation of many cal- 
umnies, and any nation living up to those 
principles is worthy the kinship of civilized 


communities. 


Check for the Largest Sum of Money Ever Drawn in a Single Draft; 
The Chinese Final Payment of Its Wat Indemnity to the Empire of Japan 
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In the Lime Light—Mr. Charles S. Fee 
Passenger Traffic Ma-ager Southern Pacific Co., Pacific System. Formerly Generab 
Passenger Agent Northern Pacific Railway 
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Formerly leading soubrette ‘‘Spider and Fly’’ Co. 
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Unequalled and the most popular 
soap for over one Nabe een because 


| is tchl r e com aa. 
| is matchless for ‘the p | 
Pears’ Lavender Water is best in ‘a and will not stain linen. 
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PLANTATIONS 
IN CHINA 


THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC UN- 
DERWEAR EXISTING 


Made by our secret process from the fibre of 
the wonderful Ramie Plant (Vegetable Silk) into 
rous knitted fabric which combines in itself 
all the good qualities of Silk, Wool, Linen and 
Cotton, but has none of their bad ones. 
It makes the pores active to excrete impuri- 
PS Qe ‘ ’ ties from the system. Provides Radiation, Ventilation 
UBBING—not wear- ‘ and Evaporation. Is more absorbent, superior in 
- shortens the life P ‘ durability and all other respects to linen. 
ing - Vash. Relieves Rheumatism and other ailments 
lof most aera Was , caused by impure blood. Prevents colds, 
boards brutally tear and \ hardens the system. 
lrend, Caustic compounds f p Coolin hot weather, warm 
} 


i and run. tn cold weather 


Pearline Sel i Sold by Gaslere every- 


, There is no Substitute 
PERSUADES y Write for our free booklet 


ITHE DIRT AWAY Ringheins Soblichton 
7-4 | Dn o> an B) sw @) BAS , amie Mfg. Co. 





ING CLEANSES ; N d 473-5 Broome St., New York 


‘ . i : = At Wholesale also: 
Pearline is kind to fabrics SC 
—_ d T. Eaton Co., Ltd..Toronto, Can, 
































AT DEL MONTE 
California’s beautiful Winter and Summer Hotel. Weather is ideal the year round for surf-bathing, hunting, cunmetiiing, 
pole and pony racing. The United States report of minimum temperatures shows what a delightful spot Del Monte 
is at all seasons of the year; January ary, 46.; March, By 8; April A 2. The Golf Links—A full eighteen-hole 
course with greens and —_ es always reen —are considered the finest in the States. In touring California, 
ong your stay‘a s de ‘ul reso 
antennae s . GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 












A Periect Figure 


Special Offer 





; p FREE! Five Days’ Trial Treatment 
with booklet and full 
structions (sealed),just enough 
to oqnvense ou that the Jansdorf method will positively 
develo from 2 to 8 inches r-" three weeks. 
Thin phen neck — arms made plump. No ap- 
plianees, no drugs, to use. Sure, permanent and 
the only healthful ‘na armiessmethod. I2yearsof 
success. Send name and 5 cents for postage. 


MM. JANSDORF CO. 
445 Jansdorf Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 











WHY NOT EUROPE? 


Select party of ladies limited to ten will leave 
New York under the personal conductorship of a 
Eo of modern languages the last week in June 
ra tour of 65 days. The itinerary, which will in- 
elude every point of interest in the places visited is 
as follows: The first land sighted after leaving New 
York is Gibraltar. ‘then follow Naples, Pompeii, 
Capri, Sorrento and Amalfi. Afterthis Rome, where 
we shall visit the Vatican, St. Peter’s Church, the 
Colosseum, the Forum, the Baths of Nero and many 
beautiful galleries. From Rome we proceed to 
Florence, then Venice, Milan, Falls of the Rhine, 
Heidelberg, Mayence, Cologne. Brussels, Paris , Ox- 
ford, Royal Leamington, Spa, Kenilworth, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shottery, Chester and Liverpoul. 








Exceptional privileges. ‘Terms reasonable. For 
particulars address without delay. 


HYACINTHE RINGROSE, 343 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK | 






















AMIDST THE OAKS AT 
PALO ALTO 
,Grand Auction 300 Large 
wooded villa lots adjoining Stan- 
*ford University grounds, Special 


chartered train, Saturday May 7, 
: 1904. Call or send for illustrated 
* catalogue. 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


648 MARKET ST., S. F 











EN’S ‘tatcum 
SCILET 





APositive Relief > 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and ail afflictions of the skin. “A little higher 
i price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but a 
@ reason for it.” Delightiul after shaving, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Get Mennen's (the original). free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 
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‘| Have a 
Chase & Baker 


Piano 


Player’’ 222 


says an enthusiastic owner, “‘and I 
have never entertained a guest with 
whom it did not make a hit.” 


All kinds of people like the 


Chase & Baker Player 


people with musical tastes, and those 
who just want to hear something 
lively. Its range is greater than that 
ofany human pianist. 


It works for your pleasure. 


Chase & Baker Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 5th Ave. & 20th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO AGENY 


Wiley B. Allen Co., 931 Market St. 
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scans teats LANDS FOR SALE LOANS TO MAKE 
mens. ws | TEXAS 9“ GNvestiewts Real Estate 


THE PLACE. NOW 
IS THE TIME TO INDUS TRIES 


Wy oasr coun. | Millions of Men Settling the Southwest. 


TRY. Millions of Money Desired for Development. 
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If You Wish to Invest in High Rate Mortgages, Buy City or Country Property, Truck, 
Fruit, Timber, Rice, Oil or Other Lands in the Growing Southwest, Address 


E. C. ROBERTSON cOPtA. “HORN OF 


PLENTYHANDSOME 
INVESTMENT BROKER INDUSTRIAL PROMOTER | jonruty JOURNAL 


3 MONTHS TRIAL. 











602 Binz Building, Houston, Texas. ih. YEAR 25. 
FULL OF TEXAS 
GREAT COUNTRY GRAND CHANCES GLORIOUS CLIMATE. | FACTS: 


Apple Automatic Sparker 
| For Gas Engines, Automobiles, Launches, Fic. 
| Has features found on no other. ; 

No batteries, no belt, no 


TOOTH POWDER switch, nocommutator trou- 
bles. Entirely enclosed, 


making it dirt and water 





“ho Only Dentifrice of International proof. Easily attached. 
Reputation."—SARA BERNHARDT ef nang = com miete Goseriny 
ion o is and other igni- 
Standard 52 Years tion apparatus. — 





THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
124 Reibold Bidg., DAYTON, 0. 
GO CRAZY with delight ov 
NEW YORKERS vee wee: the mos hee 


esting and_ entertaining 
novelty ever produced. Exciting pleasure!! Don’t miss 


A. ZELLERBACH & SONS it! 100 for Fee Wee. vm. Hill, 16 B. Vandewater St., 
Te Owners of GASOLINE ENGINES, AUTOMOBILES, LAUNCHES, ETC. 


PAPER.. QtaitKinds| Gre AUTO-SPARKER 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their an- 
noyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 


95 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
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416-426 Sansome St., 5. F. 








Los Angeles Branch—311 N. Main St. 


YES, 1 INCH IN 1 MONTH! 


\ LET METELL YOU of an easy and inexpensive way to en- 
| large YOUR ARMS ONE INCH in ONE MONTH and increase } 
1000 | your strength FIFTY PER CENT, Develop the muscles of 

our arms, shoulders, chest and legs to_a wonderful extent. 

TESTIMONIALS | Strengthen your NERVES and all the INTERNAL ORGANS 

and muscles. Expand your CHEST, and BREATHE to the 

f| FULL CAPACITY of your LUNGS. Rid yourself of CATARRH, 

| RHEUMATISM, WRITER’S CRAMP. DYSPEPSIA, CONSTI- 

| PATION and insomnia , and attain perfect health, strength, 

endurance and a clear pink and white complexion. For men, 

| women and children. Any age between 5 and 80 years. My 

| system is ORIGINALand is used in nearly all parts of the 

world. Takes but 5 minutes of your time twice a day. Sent on 
easy terms. 


Address. “HERCULES” Boston, Mass., Box 3559 FE. 
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Borden’s Eagle Brand 


CONDENSED MILK 


Leads the World 


The Mother’s Friend 


when nature’s supply fails, 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a 
cow’s milk adapted to in- 
fants, according to the high- 


The Old Camper 
has for forty-five years had 
one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, 











canipers and miners a daily hast To” est scientific methods. An 
comfort “like the old home.” Yarns infant fed on Eagle Brand 
Delicious in coffee, tea and EEE will show a steady gain in 
chocolate. weight. 


The name BORDEN stands supreme for Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York City 
Originators of Condensed Milk. Established 1857. 























Security Investment Company 


Producer and Packer of Pickled, Ripe California Olives and Olive Oil 
(guaranteed absolutely pure. 


HEAD OFFICE: 412 Pine St, San Francisco. Orchards and Pack- 
ing House, Palermo, Cal. 


EDWARD E. POTTER, President 


Pacific Department 


Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
(Incorporated 1853.) 


Glens Falls Insurance Company of New York, 
(Incorporated 1849.) 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
(Incorporated 1837.) 


Combined Surplus to Policy Holders, over cae Mie $9,000,000 


EDWARD E. POTTER, General Agent, 
412 Pine St., San Francisco. 
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Smiling 
Seas 


and 
Sunny 
Shores 








HAW ATI 


Unrivalled in Equable Climate 
Unequalled in Variety of Scenic Resort 
Unercelled Tourists’ Accommodations 
Unsurpassed tn Fertility of Soil 


BEFORE FIXING YOUR WINTER OR SUMMER ITINERARY 


HEAR OF HAWAII! 


Full Information from all Railroads, or 


Hawaii Promotion Committee 


Representing the territory of Hawaii, Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ Association, 
Honolulu, T. H. e« 


San Francisco 


Representative te M. Jenifer, 17 New Montgomery St. 
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GEM SAFETY RAZOR 


NEW 1904 MODEL 


FOR MEN WHO SHAVE 
= The “Gem” isa ba 5 shaving “device safe 
aimee. economi¢ d_healthy, and the best 
safety razor made, blades of finest imported 
English Cutlery Steel. Buy a“Gem” and shave 
with ease and comfort. 
Rator Complete, Price . ‘ : P $2.00 
Set in Morocco Case with 2 blades ‘ ‘ . 3.50 
Stropping Mechine and Strop ss. 2.06 
Sold everywhere. Write for new ; Catalog ae 


IL: GEM CUTLERY Co. 
1 








09 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal 

















1898—One student, one small room, one teacher. 
1904—18,000 square feet of floor surface (145x125.) 
4 mile of glass partitions. 
459 students. 
16 teachers. 
10 departments. 
2 graduating classes a year. 
9 enlargements of quarters in five years. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Wherever shade rollers are used, 
demand is for the HARTSHORN 

It is the best, simplest, strongest shade 
roller made. 

When the improved is used no tacks 
are required. 

Every genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller 
has the script signature 


Llateorands 


on the label, as shown in illustration above. 
Ti ROLLERS, WOOD ROLLERS. 


A 

STORY 

IN 
GROWTH 


2500 students enrolled in five years. 
7488 positions filled in past year. 
238 positions unfilled in past year. (Reason—De- 
mand far greater than our supply.) 
$214,788—Total annual salaries of positions in past 
year. 
$194,732—Lost in unfilled positions last year. 








WRITE FOR 75 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. A, 2. 


R. L. DURHAM, President. 


925 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE. - 


- - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





EDISONScs2 RECORDS 


No one is sat.sfied with one hearing of music they like. 

The PHONOGRAPH plays the tunes till you know the m, words and music 

It sings as sweetly as the singer. Its programme is always your own se- 
lection. It, alone, renders the various instruments of band or orchestra 
with their thrilling beauties of contrast and harmony. 

The fleeting pleasures of the concert are the permanent joys of the 
PHONOGRAPH. 

Without a PHONOGRAPH none but trained musicians can hear the music 
they like, played as thev like it, as often as they like. 


NONE GENUINE PETER BACIGALUPI, 


wiTHouT 
brs: TRADE MARK EDISON PHONOGRAPH AGENCY 


a divers 933 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


eEpsSON PHONOGRAPH 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 








Red acta Rates 


to and from the East on household goods 
Write or call nearest office 


BEKINS VAN & STORAGE COMPANY 


1l Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 244 8, Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. 9 Washington St., Chicago 














WANTED--"° men in each state to travel, tack 
signs and distribute circulars and 
samples of our goods. Salary $60.000 r month 
$3.00 per day for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., Dept. H 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 











We Will and Set You Up | ¥s 
Teach You STENOGRAPHY in Business Pb 

Beck, Suite 17, No. 110 W. 34th St., New York deveted to travel oy 
fiction and kindred & 


Sent for 10 cents. Mrs. subjects=beautifully " 
§ BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS $euj‘or geen. | fsubjets-beauhfully S 


100 “'Sisex OS BSC 


| fevery monthandsold “Se 
te lovers of 290d, literature for 
For personal, business or professional use. Correct 
styles and sizes. Orders promptly filled. Send for free 
e 


ione dollar a year or ten cents a copy-on 
samples and catalog of styles, signs, ete. General 








all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢'s 


drave! Publishing Ce. St Louis! 


"How is Jrave/ sncreasin 9 its Orculation £0002 Month?” 
“Buy @ Copy and Look aside.” 


Station. St. Louis, Mo 








| 
society printing. Pontiac Engraving Co., 49 Curples | 
J 








" at your home. We will give free for advertisiug purposes 48 music 
lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on Piano, an, Banjo 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of 
; “= postage and the music you use,which is small.) Weteach by 
mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: ‘ Wish I had known of your school before.” 
x woos, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address. U.S, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DEPT.14 19 UNION SQUARE 











